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Art. I. Of Population. An Enquiry concerning the Power of 
Increase in the Numbers of Mankind; being an Answer to 
Mr. Malthus’s Essay on that Subject. By William Godwin. 
8vo. pp.626. 18s. Boards. Longman and Co. 1820. 


Wwe Mr. Malthus published his “* Essay on Population,” 

two or three and twenty years ago, the dazzling comet 
received its first impulse, and was flung into its orbit, by the 
combination of two projectile forces, which have continued 
to support and urge onwards its almost unimpeded course to 
the present hour. The first, we suspect, was tle imputed 
tendency of certain doctrines advanced by Condorcet, and 
more elaborately enforced by Mr. Godwin in his * Enquiry 
concerning Political Justice.” The doctrine of the perfecti- 
bility of man on earth, or his indefinite progression in virtue, 
knowlege, and happiness, till the necessity of human restraint 
on his actions should be superseded, alarmed many of the 
friends of law, order, and government; and the abolition of 
all human institutions at some far distant millentum, when, by 
the terms of the supposition, the universal prevalence of 
wisdom, virtue, peace, justice, and equal liberty should ren- 
der them unnecessary, was not to be made the subject even 
of philosophic speculation without reproach and derision. 
Mr. Malthus then stood forwards, resolved that Saturn 
should not resume his antient empire in this world; for to 
him it was peopled with all shapes abominable and chimeeras 
dire; and he pictured the terrestrial paradise which Mr. 
Godwin’s sanguine imagination had created, as the deceitful 
and alluring avenue to a dungeon horrible; to another hell, 
discovering 

** sights of woe, 

Regions of sorrow, doleful shades, where peace 

And rest can never dwell — but torture without end 

Still urges.” 
In this frightful phantasmagoria, Saturn, by the magician’s 
wand, is hurled from his throne, and chaos wields the sceptre. 
The horror excited by so dexterous and unexpected a trans- 
formation of Mr. Godwin’s angels into imps may well be 
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conceived: fear and trembling crept on the people; and_ his 
advocates receded as his antagonists advanced, till 


*¢ At length, an universal hubbub wild 
Of stunning sounds, and voices all confused, 
Borne through the hollow dark, assaults his ear 
With loudest vehemence.” 


This we consider as the first impulse given to the work of 
Mr. Malthus: but it has been essentially sustained in the 
velocity of its course by another, of which, we are convinced, 
he was not aware, and which he certainly did not intend ; 
namely, that his own doctrines flattered the selfish, the rich, 
the indolent, the sensual, and the proud. ‘They furnished an 
excuse for pampering the opulent classes of society, and for 
driving away the outcast sons of Lazarus, without even suf- 
fering them to pick up the crumbs which might fall from a 
rich man’s table. We explicitly disclaim, as we have ever 
repressed, all intention of imputing to Mr. Malthus, person- 
ally, any want of feeling for the distresses of his less fortu- 
nate fellow-creatures: we are not commenting on him but his 
doctrine; which has so long been viewed as calculated to 
deaden the charities and extinguish all the finer sympathies of 
our nature. Its object, indeed, is expressly to keep down the 
numbers of mankind, and shut the door of existence against 
millions of unborn human beings; and its tendency is to 
people a /ittle elysium, to feed the rich with good things, and 
send empty away the poor and the hungry. A man in pur- 
suit of truth, however, has no business with consequences. 
The falconer lets fly his hawk, and follows his game with 
steadfast eye whithersoever it may lead him. Thus did Mr. 
Godwin — thus did Mr. Malthus; and, instead of joining in 
the vulgar abuse with which they have been personally as- 
sailed, we hold them both deserving of praise for the fearless- 
ness with which they have prosecuted their inquiries. 

Mr. Malthus’s title to originality has been disputed: but 
really the claim is not worth discussing. If Wallace dug the 
ore and fused it, which he certainly did, Mr. Malthus took 
the worthless metal to the mint, gave it his own impress, and 
threw it into circulation. 

Since the first appearance of Mr. Malthus’s theory, it has 
undergone much and long consideration, and various and 
extensive discussion. Many who were then led to concur in 
his hypothesis have gradually diminished their confidence in 
it, while the feelings of dismay and even disgust which it 
excited have proportionally gained strength. Those of our 
readers, accordingly, who may remember our original report 
of his work, will have perceived that it has progressively lost 
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the hold which it then seized on our minds; and the perusal 
of Mr. Godwin’s essay has so strengthened our dissent, that 
the present article will evidently wear a different complexion 
from that of the account to which we have alluded. We 
have no doubt that our coadjutor, to whom we owed that 
criticism, would have been open to the influence of the feel- 
ings which we now express: but it is perhaps due to his 
memory, to ourselves, and to the reader, to intimate that 4e is 
not now avowing a change of his sentiments, for he has 
long ceased to be troubled with the perplexities and difficulties 
of this world. 

Before we come to Mr. Godwin’s present essay, we must 
take notice of one of the most whimsical facts to be found in 
the annals of authorship ; namely, that, in the second and all 
subsequent editions of the “* Essay on Population,” Mr. Mal- 
thus, with his own hand, destroyed the main principle which 
he had laid down in his first ! The foundation of his theory 
was that the indulgence of the sexual passion is a physical and 
imperious necessity; that hunger and animal love are alike 
irresistible ; and that the law of reason is equally powerless 
in resiraining both. Assuming this as the very key-stone 
of the arch on which his theory was built, and assuming also 
as a mathematical truth his geometrical and arithmetical 
ratio concerning the relative increase of population and food, 
though the falsity of it is demonstrated in the multiplication 
of every grain of corn that grows*, Mr. M. deduced the 
inference that vice and misery were the two, and the only two 
checks which could keep down population to the level of the 
means of subsistence. He then pictured in the darkest 
colours all the horrors of superabundant population : life was 
no longer a blessing ; and marriage among the poor, with a 


o 
consequent family of children, became a curse. It was * to 


--- -———--y— - 





* Mr. Charles Miller, of Cambridge, sowed some wheat on the 
2d of June, 1766, and on the 8th of August one plant was taken 
up, separated into eighteen parts and replanted. These plants 
were again taken up and divided between the middle of Septem- 
ber and the middle of October, and again planted separately to 
stand the winter. This second division produced sixty-seven 
plants. They were again taken up and divided, between the 
middle of March and the middle of April, and produced five hun- 
dred plants. The number of ears thus obtained from a single 
grain of wheat was 21,109: which measured three pecks and 
three quarters of corn, weighed forty-seven pounds seven ounces, 
and were estimated at 576,840 grains. This remarkable fact is 
quoted in Dr. Rigby’s “‘ Holkham,” from the Philosophical Trans- 
actions of the Royal Society, vol.lviii. p.203. What human 
reproduction rivals this? 
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be preached against from our pulpits as an immoral act, not 
positively cognizable, indeed, by society, but to be left to 
the punishment of Nature,” thatis, Want: ‘a man whois born 
into a world already possessed ! if he cannot get subsistence 
from his parents, and if society do not want his labour, has 
no claim of right to the smallest portion of food, and in fact 
has no business to be where he is. At Nature’s mighty feast 
there is no vacant cover for him. She tells him to be gone, 
and will quickly execute her own orders.” * 

If the evils of excessive population be thus formidable 
and the ratio of its increase thus rapid, and if the only checks 
on this mighty power are Vice and Misery, it is clear that 
every legislator is urged by the purest philanthropy to en- 
courage vice and misery to the utmost of his power; and 
human happiness, like Jupiter’s golden apples in the gardens 
of the Hesperides, must be guarded by the sleepless vigilance 
of these dreadful dragons. — The appointment of Vice and 
Misery, however, as the exclusive guardians of human hap- 
piness against the encroachments of Vice and Misery, was a 
proposition which required some command of muscles to 
entertain with gravity; and the paradox could not be long 
concealed even under the solemn and imposing garb of ma- 
thematics. Mr. Malthus soon discovered this; and accord- 
ingly, in the second edition of his Essay, he abandoned the 
main principle for which he had been contending in his first, 
by introducing what he called a preventive check to excessive 
population, namely ‘ Moral Restraint.” Thus does one 
part of his book contain a refutation of the other, and Mr, 
Malthus commits suicide to avoid being slain in battle ; 


© Hostem cum fugeret, se Fannius ipse peremit : 
Hoc rogo, non furor est, ne moriare, mori ?” 


Mr. Godwin has asserted the dignity of human nature, the 
supremacy of mind over matter, and the remote but ultimate 
and complete ascendancy of knowlege over ignorance, virtue 





* On the insertion of these sentences, justice to both parties re- 
quires that we should give the following note which Mr. Godwin 
makes on it: This passage, which occurs in the second edition in 
quarto, p. 531., is not to be found in the fifth edition of the Essay. 
But I beg leave once for all to observe, that those sentences of 
our author, the sense of which he has never shewn the slightest 
inclination to retract, and the spirit of which, on the contrary, is of 
the essence of his system, I do not hold myself bound to pass over 
unnoticed, merely because he has afterwards expunged them, that 
he might not “ inflict an unnecessary violence on the feelings of 
his readers,” or that he might ‘ soften some of the harshest con- 


clusions of the first Essay.” [Malthus, Preface to the second 
edition. |’ 
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over vice, reason over appetite, and happiness over misery. 
No, says Mr. Malthus: remove all the causes of vice and 
misery ; war and contention, unwholesome trades, manufac- 
tories and mines, drinking, gaming, and debauchery ; let the 
labours of luxury cease, and the products of agriculture be 
equitably shared ; let the spirit of benevolence be guided by 
impartial justice; and let the commerce of the sexes be 
established on principles of the most perfect freedom: then 
you will find population, in a very few years, increasing so 
much faster than food for its subsistence, that this very spirit 
of benevolence will be repressed; the hateful passions which 
had vanished will re-appear ; the temptations to evil are too 
strong for human nature to resist; corn will be plucked be- 
fore it is ripe, or secreted in unfair proportions; and the 
whole black train of vices which belong to falsehood will im- 
mediately be generated. Mr. Godwin then, according to this 
representation, instead of hastening the consummation of hu- 
man felicity, would 


‘* Pour the sweet milk of concord into Hell, 
Uproar the universal peace, confound 
All unity on earth !” 


for Mr. Malthus asserts in express words that *“ violence, 
oppression, falsehood, misery, every hateful vice, and every 
form of distress which degrade and sadden the present state 
of society, seem to have been generated by the most imperious 
circumstances, by laws inherent in the nature of man, and abso- 
butely independent of all human regulations.”*  ‘Vhen, indeed, 
is poor human nature in a more hopeless and degraded state 
than the beasts of the field; and this corruptible cannot ever 
hope to “ put on incorruption, or this mortal immortality !” 
Yet, after this fearful denunciation and anathema against 
human nature, lastly and reluctantly appears Moral Re- 
straint ; effecting all for which Mr. Godwin had originally 
contended in his scheme of perfectibility, which is no more 
than the entire subserviency of human actions to moral con- 
troul! Mora! Restraint, then, is introduced by Mr. Malthus 
himself into his own system: but he seems aware that its 
introduction is like that of a wedge into a block; the small 
edge placed foremost, and gently tapped at first, is with 
difficulty inserted, and the effect produced is scarcely noticed : 
but afterward, when it is once in its place and fairly driven 
home, the knotty substance cracks, groans, splits, and at last 
is riven into fragments. | 

Here, again, is an inconsistency in Mr. Malthus. So far 
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* It is not often that we have seen the metaphysical doctrine of 
necessity so stoutly asserted. 
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back as his first quarto edition, he draws the picture of s 
society as happy in itself and as delightful to contemplate 
as Mr. Godwin’s own paradise; ‘“‘ where every family pos- 
sesses the necessaries of life in plenty, and a decent portion 
of its comforts and conveniences,” &c.; and this society is 
founded entirely on that moral restraint, on that controul over 
the sexual passion, the inefficiency of which he had taken so 
much perverse pains to establish: for, in describing this 
society, he directly says, ‘It is in the power of each indi- 
vidual to avoid all the evil consequences to himself and society, 
resulting from the principle of population, by the practice of a 
virtue dewiiy dictated to him by the light of nature and ex- 
pressly enjoined in revealed religion,” &c.—“ A really virtuous 
society, such as I have supposed, would avoid these evils.” 
Having made the admission, however, he so modifies and 
dilutes it that it is worth nothing in the argument: pro 


forma, he makes the admission, it is true, and “ in com- 


pliance with the feelings of certain readers,” who were 
shocked at a system which excluded it: but then he qualifies 
it by saying that ‘the principle of moral restraint has un- 
doubtedly in past ages operated with very inconsiderable 
force ;” and he subjoins his protest ‘* against any opinion re- 
specting the probable improvement of society in which we are 
not borne out by the experience of the past.” He thus alters 
his premises entirely, but leaves his conclusions as they were, 
The sexual passion, which at the beginning of his work is re- 
presented as a physical law of equal cogency with that which 
impels us to satiate the cravings of hunger, is in the latter 
part of the very same work so subdued and regulated by rea- 
son, that chastity is the corner-stone of his own new building ; 
it is the virtue by which the permanent beatitude of Mr. 
Malthus’s regenerated society is to be maintained. Then, again, 
we are told that Moral Restraint on the sexual passion is not 
to be more operative in future ages than it has been in past; 
and as in past ages it has acted with very inconsiderable force, 
it will have very immaterial influence in time to come. 

This is not all, however. Mr. Malthus has these memor- 
able words: ‘** I do not see how it is possible to escape the 
conclusion, that Moral Restraint is the strict line of duty. 
At the same time, I believe that few of my readers can be 
less sanguine than I am, in their expectations of any sudden 
and great change in the general conduct of men on this sub- 
ject.” Nobody expects the change to be sudden. Mr.M. 
goes on thus: “ And the chief reason why in the last chapter 
I allowed myself the universal prevalence of this virtue was, 
that I might endeavour to remove any tmputation on the goodness 
of the Deity.” Mr. M., then, discovers that his theory in- 
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volved an imputation on the goodness of. the Deity, in as 
much as it excluded Moral Restraint from the Divine govern- 
ment, and employed Vice and Misery as the wretched sub- 
stitutes, solely to controul the actions of rational beings. 
Accordingly, for the sake of decency, and in order to re- 
move an imputation which his own doctrine had cast on the 
goodness of the Deity, he allows himself to suppose the univer- 
sal prevalence of a virtue which, in the very same breath, he 
acknowledges that he does not believe will ever operate with 
more than “ very inconsiderable force.” 

We owe an apology to the reader for having so long de- 
tained him from the work before us. As Mr. Godwin, by his 
own writings, gave occasion to the ** Essay on Population,” he 
thought that he might leave the task of refuting it to others, 
till ** the impressive array” of a fifth edition appeared to be 
lending to error the stamp of. perpetuity. 


‘ I can refrain no longer,’ says he: ‘ this is a task in which I 
am the more bound to engage, because, as I have said, if the 
dogmas which are now afloat on the subject of population are to 
become permanent, I have, instead of contributing as I desired.to 
the improvement of society, become, very unintentionally, the 
occasion of placing a bar upon all improvements to come, and 
bringing into discredit all. improvements that are past. If Mr. 
Malthus’s way of reasoning only tended to the overthrow of what 
many will call “ the visionary speculations” of the Enquiry con- 
cerning Political Justice, the case would have been different. I 
might have gone to my grave with the disgrace, to whatever that 
might amount, of having erected castles in the air, for the benefit, 
not of myself, but of my species, and of then seeing them bat- 
tered to pieces before my face. But I cannot consent to close my 
eyes for ever, with the judgment, as the matter now seems to 
stand, recorded on. my tomb, that, in attempting one further ad- 
vance in the route of improvement, I should have brought on the 
destruction of all that Solon, and Plato, and Montesquieu, and 
Sidney, in ancient times, and in a former age, had seemed to have 
effected for the redemption and the elevation of mankind.’ 


Let us add that Mr. Godwin has very properly (except 
perhaps occasionally in the fifth book) confined himself to 
the investigation before him, without obtruding into it any 
thing which can shock the prejudices of those whose concep- 
tions of political truth may be most different from his own. 
‘ IT shall make no dogmatical assertions,’ he declares in his 
{Introduction : * I shall call upon no reader for implicit faith : 
{ shall lay down no positions authoritatively, and leave him to 
seek for evidence elsewhere, and as he can, by which they 
may be established. All that I deliver shall be accompanied 
by proofs. My purpose is to engage in a train of patient in- 
vestigation, and ts lay before every one who will go with me 
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the facts which satisfy my mind on the subject, and which I 
am desirous should convey similar satisfaction to the minds of 
others.’ 

The essay is divided into six books. The first treats of the 
Population of Europe, Asia, Africa, and South America, in 
antient and in modern times; and it presents a cursory § Sur- 
vey of the Creation from natural History.’ Surely, if there be 
any thing like consistency in the operations of nature, or if 
any thing like analogy exists among them, Mr. M. might 
have suspected the unsoundness of his own theory concernin 
the checks to human population, by observing how utterly 
inapplicable they are to the brute animal creation. Are those 
animals more numerous now than they were three or four 
thousand years ago? Yet what have vice, or misery, or the 
moral restraint of prudence to do with them ? Does the latter 
deter them from procreation, or do the former destroy their 
offspring ? 


‘ Every blade of grass, it may be, is peopled; but we may wan- 
der for days together in some parts of the world, without seeing 
an animal so big as a ferret or a hare. Why is this? Why is not 
nature 





strangled with her waste fertility, 
The earth cumbered, and the winged"air darked with plumes ? 


The spawn of fishes is most copious, but we know not how much 
of this is ripened into perfect animals. All we seem to know is, 
that the eaters are not more numerous than they have been from 
the earliest records of time, and that the small animals which 
serve for food to the large ones, are not produced in so much 
greater plenty than formerly, as to occasion any disturbance to 
the goodly order of the universe. We know that several species 
of animals have totally perished. We read of the unicorn, the 
leviathan, the behemoth, the mammuth, and many others, and of 
some of them the skeletons, in whole or in part, subsist to this 
day. What animal was to prey on the mammuth, or to keep down 
the enormous multiplication of his species, by making use of him 
for food? If Mr. Malthus’s system were true, the earth long ere 
this ought to have been a habitation for mammuths only; or 
rather this enormous animal, after having devoured every other 


species, ought himself to have perished, and the globe to have 
become one vast solitude.’ 


Till the star of Mr. Malthus rose above the horizon, almost 
all writers, sacred and profane, poets, moralists, and legis- 
lators, in every country and in every age of the world, had 
considered life as a blessing, and the multiplication of the 
human species as a positive and abstract good. Accordingly, 
in the institutions of Lycurgus, which prevailed at Sparta 
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during five hundred yéars, and in the republic of antient 
Rome, every possible encouragement was given to marriage 
which civil honours and immunities could confer. Where the 
law did not positively enforce marriage, it made celibacy in a 
certain degree disreputable, and graduated exemptions from 
public offices by the number of ‘children that a man_ had. 
Yet both Sparta and Rome were obliged to employ various 
expedients to increase the amount of their citizens by ex- 
trinsic accessions. In China, where, according to Lord Ma- 
cartney’s account, (admitted by Mr. Malthus, ) the population 
is 333 millions, marriage continues to receive extraordinary 
encouragement, and every man is married before he is twenty 
years old. The legislators i in that country, one of the earliest 
and oldest in civilization, and. supposed to be more fully 
peopled than any other on the globe, do not yet seem to have 
any fear before their eyes of that geometrical ratio of popula- 
tion which may one day make it necessary to build a second 
story to the world, when the ground-floor ‘has become too full. 
Mr. M. gives a long chapter on China, and Mr. Godwin a 
short one. Let it be agreed that the population of that 
empire (the exposure of children being balanced, at least, 
by the very great encouragement given to marriage *,) has 
been stationary at 333 millions for the last century or 
two. Mr. Malthus says that population doubles itself in 
North America, “ by procreation only,” in tw renty-five | years } 
and he does not pretend that women in the United States are 
more prolific than they are in China. ‘Then how is the 
population of the latter kept down in spite of the operation 
of the geometrical ratios? Moral Restraint acts, we are as- 
sured, « with very inconsiderable force:” Vice and Misery 
have it all their own way; and population is kept down, not 
by a smaller number of children being born, but by the fortu- 
nate activity of Vice and Misery in destroying them. In 
China, when every deduction has ‘been made for balancing the 
number of deaths by an adequate number of births, that sO 
the population may not decrease, there must be an additional 


* Strange inconsistency ! Although, however, individual parents 
expose their children, the legislature discourages the barbarous 
practice, and edict after edict has been published to prohibit it ; 
and the actual number of children so exposed cannot be deemed 
in any sensible degree to affect the question of population on such 
a scale as that of China. Nay, the licence of exposure, as it 
formerly existed, has even been said to promote rather than de- 
press population. The licence is an inducement to marry, and a 
child is born: but the paternal feclings are too strong to suffer 
parents to avail themselves of it. Exceptions only prove the rule. 
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number of births, or, as Mr. Godwifi terms it, a sort of su- 
perfetation to the amount of 333 millions in every twenty-five 
years, to provide for the doubling required by the ‘* Essay on 
Population ;” consequently, a twenty-fifth part, that is to say, 
somewhat more than 13,000,000 of infants, must annually 
perish to support it! What a scene of devastation! exclaims 
Mr. Godwin; like what we read of human bodies in the 
plague of Marseilles, they must lie in heaps in the streets ! 
Has any traveller seen all this? Do the legislators of the 
country know nothing about it, but go on from century to 
century encouraging marriage and prohibiting the exposure 
of children ? India is in very much the same predicament. 

We have selected China from the mass of Mr. Godwin’s 
illustrations, because of the magnitude of its population: 
but large numbers are not so readily grasped as those that are 
smaller. Let us take the population of England at ten 
millions : 


‘ Of this population we will suppose five millions to be adults. 
There must then, according to the statement of Dr. Franklin and 
other calculators, be ten millions of children born and to be born 
from these five millions of adults, to give us a chance of keeping 
up the race of Englishmen. Of these ten millions, five millions 
must be expected to die in their nonage, according to the consti- 
tution and course of nature. Surely this, together with the inces- 
sant uninterrupted mortality of the middle-aged, and of the more 
ancient members of society, may be regarded as sufficiently ren-, 
dering the globe we inhabit ‘ a universe of death.” 

‘ But Mr. Malthus demands from us, by virtue of his geome- 
trical ratio, ten millions of children more than our unsuspecting 
ancestors ever dreamed of, that is, eight children for every pair of 
adults. I say eight, because, if in countries where they have room 
and every facility for rearing their children, two perish in their 
nonage out of the first four, there can be no reason that I can ap- 
prehend, why as many should not perish out of the second four. 
Thus it appears that, for every five millions that grow up to the 
estate of man and woman, twenty millions of children are born, of 
which fifteen millions, every where in the Old World, perish in their 
infancy. The first five millions of those who die in this manner 
constitute a mortality that we must be contented to witness, since 
such, it seems, is the condition of our existence. But the next 
ten millions I should call a sort of superfetation of alternate births 
and deaths, purely for the benefit of the geometrical ratio.’ 


From the history of the monarchies of Mexico and Peru, 
from that of the settlement of the Jesuits at Paraguay on the 
Rio de la Plata, and from the historical records of Hispan- 
iola, Mr. Godwin not merely shews the absurdity of any tears 
of over-population, but in those countries at least exhibits 
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the greater tendency to extinction. We cannot enter into all 
these particulars, but must refer those of our readers to the 
work who wish to slake the thirst of their curiosity. 

The second book treats ‘ Of the Power of Encrease in 
the Numbers of the Human Species, and the Limitations of 
that Power.’ The “ authorities and proofs,” which Mr. M. 
has produced for the support of his theory, are here made to 
undergo a scrutiny much too severe for them to withstand. 
Euler, indeed, seems unfairly to have been pressed into the ser- 
vice (see page 130. e¢ seg.): he is no more responsible for fixing 
twelve years and four-fifths as the period of doubling human 
beings on the assumption of certain fanciful data, than Bonny- 
castle was for stating the'value of a horse at nearly four millions 
and a half sterling, on the assumption that he was purchased at 
a farthing for the first nail, a halfpenny for the second, and so 
on by a rule of geometrical progression, according to the well- 
known and wonder-working supposed case. Mr. Godwin, 
in this book, goes more deeply into the law of our nature as 
to the increase or the decrement of the human species, by 
an examination of the statistical tables which have been given 
to the world in various countries. ‘The tables of the popu- 
lation of Sweden are considered as the most accurate, the 
most comprehensive, and of course the most instructive: the 
plan on which they are constructed is far superior to any 
other ; and they have been pursued with little or no interrup- 
tion. A bare enumeration of people at short intervals will 
give us very little assistance in the business: for it is clear 
that the multiplication of our species can only be carried on 
by women arrived at, and not exceeding, the age at which 
they are capable of child-bearing. ‘Tables of population, 
then, should specify the sex of those who are numbered, and 
their ages; so that the proportion may be ascertained of fe 
males who are capable of child-bearing in successive periods, 
with those who are yet in immaturity, and of others who have 
passed into decline. <A similar distinction is also to be ob- 
served with regard to the male sex, and the Swedish tables 
are much superior in these respects to any other. Mr. God- 
win has examined them minutely: but, as it would exceed our 
limits to follow him into the detail, we must extract only the 
general result : 


‘ Owing to the great care and perseverance with which the 
observations on this subject have been pursued in Sweden, we 
have a large and a strong body of facts on which to proceed: and 
I believe it will not be found that any other country can produce a 
body of facts, which shall be at variance with those that have been 
collected in Sweden. 


‘ We 
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‘ We know then, first, that the marriageable women in any 
settled community, or over the whole globe, do not exceed one- 
fifth of the population. 

‘ Secondly, that the number of marriageable women does not 
increase from generation to generation, or increases in a very in- 
considerable degree. 

‘ Thirdly, that the number of children born is pretty accurately 
in the proportion of one child annually to five marriages. 

‘ Fourthly, that the number of children born annually is nearly 
in the same proportion to the number of child-bearing women in 
the state. 

‘ Fifthly, that the number of births to a marriage, taken upon 
an average, does not exceed the proportion of four to one. 

‘ Sixthly, that the women who live to reach the child-bearing 
age are found pretty generally to marry ; and that, if the bride- 
grooms are sometimes a little advanced in age, this rarely happens 
to the brides. 

‘ Seventhly, that early marriages do not greatly tend to in- 
crease population. In Persia, where a woman frequently marries 
at twelve, she is often found to be old and past child-bearing at 
thirty. 

‘ These are some of the principal laws relative to the propa- 
gation of the human species, so far as we are acquainted with them : 
and they appear to be confirmed to us by all that we know of 
authentic profane history. 

‘ They do not seem to convey to us, with any strong evidence, 
that there is a power of increase in the numbers of the human 
species. 

‘ But they do tend very strongly to assure us, that such power 
of increase is at least subject to very strict limitations, and that 
we have nothing to fear for the well-being of any particular na- 
tion, or of the human species in general, from the operation of 
that power.’ 

A reference to the population of other countries in Europe, 
as far as any trust-worthy particulars can be procured, strongly 
confirms the conclusions of the Swedish tables respecting the 
general principle of increase. On the French registers 
Mr. G. looks with particular doubt, because the human spe- 
cies is represented by them to be more prolific in France than 
in almost any other country. The Statistigue'Générale et Par- 
ticuliére, published in 1803, gives four births and seven-tenths 
to a marriage: but the compiler recommends the deduction of 
an eleventh part for illegitimate children ; thus reducing the pro- 
portion to four and three-tenths nearly. Mr. G. observes on 
this statement that the largest families of children, ccteris pari- 
bus, are to be found in those countries in which chastity and 
the domestic duties are most general; and France, on this 
principle, is not to claim a superiority over Russia, Denmark, 
Germany, and Great Britain. Throughout Europe, taking 
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one country with another, the average, instead of exceeding, 
falls short of four children to a marriage. Chastity in France, 
however, (at least in Paris,) seems to be a plant of very tender 
habits; and, if any reliance may be placed on their registers, 
it is rapidly disappearing. Since the appearance of Mr. God- 
win’s work, the Annuaire or Annual Almanack for the year 
1821 has been published by the Board of Longitude, and 
the total population of France is there set down at 29,217,465, 
and the population of Paris at 718,765. In 1819, the num- 
ber of births was 24,344 (more than 66 In a day), of whom 
8641 were illegitimate. ‘The deaths were 22,071. So that 
the illegitimate children, instead of being one-eleventh part, 
as they were in 1803, are now stated, by documents furnished 
by the Minister of the Interior, to be more than one-third 
of the whole. According to this, he must be a very wise 
child indeed, in France, who shall know his own father a few 
years hence ! 

Mr. Godwin has touched on another curious question, and of 
importance to the subject; namely, what is the average duration 
of marriage-lives ? He supposes a hundred thousand marriages 
to be solemnized, every bridegroom being precisely twenty- 
five and every bride precisely twenty years of age ; and the re- 
sult of the computation is to fix ‘ the value of a marriage’ at 
sixteen years. Many circuinstances, however, exist in actual life 
that reduce the number of children much below that which the 
average duration of the married state might lead us to expect. 
In this fancied community, it is taken for granted that every 
individual marries ; and that all, male and female, marry at 
a period when they have sixteen years before them of the 
greatest vigour on one side and the greatest fecundity on the 
other : — but such a community the earth never saw. 


‘ 1. All will not marry. 2. A great number of brides are above 
twenty, and bridegrooms above twenty-five years of age ; and this 
reduces the number of years that their union might otherwise have 
lasted, and the period in which the woman might have been counted 
on as capable of child-bearing. 3. A deduction will arise upon 
the average of births, not only from the mortality of the child- 
bearing women, but from the consideration of a certain number 
in every year, that by ill health will be cut off from the chance 
of becoming mothers. 4. There will be a certain number of 
barren wives and imbecile husbands. 5. Some women have a pre- 
disposition to produce only abortions. 6. Many women are found 
never to bear more than one, or more than two children. 7, Though 
the actual period of the capacity of child-bearing may be stated 
as from the age of twenty to the age of forty-five years, yet the 
activeness of that capacity will be found to be greatly diminished 


. . . , 
for a considerable time before it totally ceases. 
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These are the real checks on population, operating under 
the most fayourable circumstances, and not one of which 
comes within the terms Vice and Misery, as used by Mr. Mal- 
thus. This is indeed the law of Nature, the reverse of that 
which is fallaciously and irreverently set up in the ** Essay on 
Population.” It is not a law, to use the language of Mr. God- 
win, * forbidding to marry,” and telling the new-born infant 
to “be gone” because ‘there is no room for him:” but it isa 
law every where executed, in all places and in all times, con- 
stantly and in silence, no man’s attention being called to its 
operation, 2o man’s aid being required to its administration, and 
accompanied with no calamity, unless we should chuse to 
call our common frailty by that name, and complain that 
the God who made us did not ordain us another species of 
beings. 

At the close of this book is a ‘ Dissertation on the Ratios 
of Encrease in Population and the Means of Subsistence,’ by 
Mr. David Booth ; offering proof, as it appears to us, irretrag- 
able, of the impossibility of such a geometrical progression as 
Mr. Malthus had assumed. Natural subsistence is indefinite : 
prepared subsistence, which is a manufacture from what nature 
has in store, must always increase in quantity in proportion to 
the number of manufacturers employed, until the raw material 
can no longer be furnished ; and so long, at least, the ratios of 
human increase and of the means of subsistence must neces- 
sarily be the same. 

Book III. treats ‘ Of the Causes by which the Amount of 
the Numbers of Mankind is reduced or restrained.’ Under 
circumstances peculiarly favourable, population has doubled it- 
self in rather more than a hundred years. This, at least, is 
a result of the statistical tables of Sweden, where those cir- 
cumstances have existed: but we have no reason, from au- 
thentic history, to suppose that the globe of the earth was 
less populous three thousand years ago than it is now; nor 
have we, at present, any ground for thinking that it will in 
future become more so.* The population of individual 
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* Mr. Godwin is sceptical as to the rapidly increasing popu- 
lation of England and Wales; and in Book II. chap. x. he exa- 
mines the returns of the Censuses which have been taken. Inter 
alia, as a ground for suspicion of their accuracy, he notices the 
wondrous statement of the editor of the Reports that, al- 
though, according to them, the population of the country had 
increased to the amount of 1,215,000 persons between the years 
1780 and 1800, yet the registered burials were not more in 


the latter year than in the former.— Moreover, between the 
years 
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countries is subject to an ebb and flow, although the aggregate 
numbers of mankind on the face of the earth may vary but 
little from century to century. The progress of population 
no where proceeds in an unbroken geometrical ratio: it has 
its fits and starts; and where is the certain proof that a 
land is more populous now than it was in 1339, when E 

ward III. commenced his expedition against France? Let 
us take Sweden, of which the enumerated population in 1805 
was 3,320,647, and allow it to have been doubled within the 
preceding hundred years: in 1705, its population, then, was 
1,660,323: if we go back, dividing by 2 for twelve more 
centuries, we shall find that in the year 505 Sweden contained 
only 405 inhabitants; at the time of the destruction of the 
Western Empire, in 476, about 300; and when this part of 
the globe began to send forth its hordes, which destroyed the 
power of the Romans, it could scarcely have had a human in- 
habitant! For the present, however, an increase is going on 
in Sweden; and let us admit it likewise for England and 
other old and civilized countries. Are governments, on this 
account, to discourage the propagation of the human race ? 
Are they to say, “ The world is already occupied, there is no 
vacant cover at Nature’s table for your offspring?” Yes — 
when the earth shall refuse to yield her stores to the industry 
of man; “ when the fig-tree shall not blossom, neither shall 
fruit be upon the vines; when the labour of the olives shall 
fail, and the fields shall yield no meat; when the flocks shall 
be cut off from the fold, and there shall be no herd in the 
stall ;’ — then, and not till then, let impious man presume to 
check the genial current. Yet Mr. Malthus rests his case on 
something exceedingly like this, when he makes the appalling 
assertion that, in old countries, ‘‘ population is every where 
and at all times pressing hard against the limits of the means 
of subsistence.” Mr. Jackson’s Account of Marocco tells us 
that the plains in the neighbourhood of Dar el Baida are so 
prolific in grain that, when the old emperor Seedy Mohammed 
reigned, he received for duties on corn, annually shipped 
there, from five to six hundred thousand Mexican dollars: but 
that, since the accession of his successor, Muley Soliman, who 
prohibited the exportation of grain, the soil here and elsewhere 
has lain fallow, because it would be useless to sow corn without 





years 1780 and 1810 an increase had taken place to the amount 
of 2,535,000 persons; while the burials still remained stationary, 
or nearly so: whence the editor draws “ a very satisfactory infer- 
ence of diminishing mortality in England!” Well he may : but 
is no other inference to be drawn? Does not such a statement 
impeach the accuracy of the returns themselves ? 
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having a market to sell it; and “ I myself know,” he con- 
tinues, “‘ that in consequence of the prohibition, corn had be- 
come so cheap that many husbandmen, after the famine and 
plague of 1800 had subsided, let their crops stand rather than 
be at the expence of reaping them.’ ’ A famine and plague had 
just desolated the territories of the Emperor of Morocco, and 
therefore he choked the survivors with corn to relieve them 
from hunger! ‘This was indeed * killing them with kindness.” 
Now here is a case which at once points at three checks to the 
natural progress of population: plague and famine need no 
epithets; no artifice of language is requisite to associate with 
them the ideas of desolation and death. Having recovered 
from these, however, it is evident that the subjects of his 
Imperial Majesty of Morocco were not pressing very hard 
against the limits of subsistence; on the contrary, they were 
pent up in the very centre of it, — like milk in a cocoa-nut. 
The milk is consumed by the kernel, which is strictly confined 
within its shell like the corn in Dar el Baida, not the kernel 
by the milk: these people could not consume their corn, so 
their corn consumes them. ‘The crops fall ungathered to the 
ground, and afterward the ground itself lies fallow! Does 
not the reader discover here a third check to population in 
bad government ? Mr. Godwin, it may be remembered, had 
been free in his remarks on the mal-influence of human insti- 
tutions in his * Political Justice,” and this stimulated Mr. Mal- 
thus to reply. The latter says, “* Human institutions, however 
they may appear to be the causes of much mischief to society, 
are in reality light and superficial, mere feathers that float on 
the surface, in comparison with those deeper seated causes of 
evil which result from the laws of nature and the passion be- 
tween the sexes.” Now, Mr. M. most assuredly is not the 
Hierophant, the sacred priest, whom Nature has deputed to 
disclose her mysteries and explain her laws. He has given 
us the Jaws of man, and proclaimed them to be emanations 
from the Divinity. — As to the passion between the sexes, we 
have seen that he plays with it like a boy with a shuttle-cock ; 
he tosses it into the air when it suits his. purpose, but catches 
it on the battledore when he wants it again. 

Certain countries, Mr. G. observes, ° were once in an emi- 
nent degree populous and flourishing, that are now sunk into 
a state “of comparative solitude and desolation; such are 
Syria, Egypt, Greece, Italy, Sicily, that part of ‘Asia which 
m antient times was subject to the Great King, and the whole 
coast of Africa bordering on the Mediterranean. To these 
we may add the extensive empires of Mexico and Peru in 
the New World, together with the islands of the American 
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archipelago. What has reduced them to desolation? and in 
defiance, too, of that gigantic and tremendous power, the 

ometrical ratio? If in these countries man is “ pressing 
ard against the limits of subsistence,” will any one say that 
it is because the earth is superannuated, or has lost its fe- 
cundity by age, or infirmity, or disease? What has occa- 
sioned the depopulation of these and many other countries ? 
Wars, conquests *, plague, pestilence, and bad government. — 
Oh, says Mr. Malthus, I acknowlege these to be checks on 
population, because they are all resolvable into Vice and 
Misery; and but for them the population of these countries, 
and of all countries on the surface of the globe, would have 
gone on doubling every twenty-five years. — Mr. Booth, in 
his ‘ Dissertation,’ has a passage which will serve as a reply 
to this remark : 


‘On the whole, it is obvious that the assertion, that human 
population has a tendency to increase in a geometrical ratio, is, in 
the utmost degree, arbitrary. It is the mere dictum of Mr. Mal- 
thus, and when he finds, as he always does, that this ratio of in- 
crease has not hitherto acted, instead of doubting, as he ought, 
the truth of his hypothesis, he looks around for concomitant cir- 
cumstances which, he says, have retarded or destroyed its oper- 
ation : that is, for circumstances which have retarded or destroyed 
the operation of a principle, of which he has brought no evidence 
that it ever existed. But he even gives these retarding circum- 
stances themselves as evidence. He calls them checks upon po- 
pulation, before he has proved that population required such 
checks. ‘ There exist vice and misery in the world; therefore 
these prevent mankind from doubling their number every twenty- 
five years!” Such is the reasoning. — The point in dispute is al- 
ways taken for granted.’ 


Book IV. treats ‘ Of the Population of the United States 
of North America.’ — Taking the hint from Archimedes, 
Mr. Malthus has raised the Old World by fixing his fulcrum 
on the new one; and he has peremptorily stated that, in 
North America, population has gone on doubling itself every 
twenty-five years for a century and a half successively by 














* Mr. Godwin has pointed to a few cases of depopulation oc- 
casioned by wars and conquest. By all means let him read Mr. 
Burke’s Vindication of Natural Society; a jeu d’esprit, begun in 
jest : — did it close in the same spirit? He made the slaughter 
of mankind by different conquerors amount to seventy times the 
number of inhabitants on the globe, which is estimated at about five 
hundred millions. Thirty-five thousand millions of human vic- 
tims! These are some of the “ feathers that float upon the sur- 
face.” 
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procreation only.’ If this be correct, the fecundity of the 
women is greater or the mortality of their offspring is less 
there than in other countries; the alternative is inevitable; 
and it became Mr. Malthus to prove his proposition from 
unquestionable documents, before he attempted to frighten 
mankind with its consequences. Perhaps more human beings 
are born from a given population in the United States than 
any where else: but where are his registers to prove what his 
statement requires, namely, that there are eight births to a 
marriage in North America, while in Europe, Asia, Africa, 
and South America, we can make only four? * Perhaps in a 
given population in North America, only four deaths occur 
for every eight in a country in which the population is sta- 
tionary. Where are the registers? It must be so, or Mr. 
Malthus’s theory bursts like a soap-bubble in the air; and 
Vice and Misery, for the good of mankind, are in double 
activity on this side of the Atlantic. ‘The syllogism is simple: 
Mr. Godwin states it thus: in the United States, a given. 
number of children die, and yet the population is doubled in 
every generation: if as many, in proportion, are born in 
China or any other country in which the population is at a 








* Mr. Malthus would have done better if he had fixed his ful- 
crum at Constantinople ; though, perhaps, we might then have 
exclaimed, “ Plague take your geometrical ratio.” Gossipping 
over Lady M. W. Montague’s Letters the other day, we met with 
the following passage: “In this country ’tis more despicable to 
be married and not fruitful, than ’tis with us to be fruitful before 
marriage. They have a notion, that whenever a woman leaves off 
bringing forth children, ’tis because she is too old for that busi- 
ness, whatever her face says to the contrary. This opinion makes 
the ladies here so ready to make proofs of their youth, (which 
is as necessary in order to be a received beauty, as it is to shew 
the proofs of nobility to be admitted knights of Malta,) that they 
do not content themselves with using the natural means, but fly 
to all sorts of quackeries to avoid the scandal of being past child- 
bearing, and often kill themselves by them. Without any exagger- 
ation, all the women of my acquaintance have twelve or thirteen 
children ; and the old ones boast of having had five-and-twenty 
or thirty a-piece, and are respected according to the number they 
have produced. — When they are with child, ’tis their common 
expression to say, They hope God will be so merciful as to send 
them two this time ; and when I have asked them, sometimes, how 
they expected to provide for such a flock as they desire? they 
answered, that the plague will certainly kill half of them; which, 
indeed, generally happens, without much concern to the parents, 


who are satisfied with the vanity of having brought forth so plen- 
tifully.” 
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stand, as in the United States, not only that number must die, 
but also another number, equal to the number of children 
that die in the United States, added to the number of ma- 
ture persons that might be found necessary barely to keep up 
the race. Human life, then, is worth twice as many years’ 
purchase in North America as it is in Europe, and of course 
the annual premium on life-assurances, &c. is exactly the 
half of that which it bears here. 

Mr. Godwin knows very well that all his readers would 
not be satisfied with a mere negative demonstration. It 1s 
true, indeed, that he has given proof on proof, and heaped 
Pelion on Ossa, to shew that the ratio of increase in the 
Old World is not, never was under the most favourable cir- 
cumstances, and never can be, till the nature and constitu- 
tion of man is altered, what Mr. Malthus asserts it to be in 
North America. ‘ It has there been found to double itself, 
for above a century and a half successively, im less than 
twenty-five years.” Were it so, this alone proves no ratio 
of human increase. A favourite farce at Covent-Garden 
might draw half the audience ftom Drury-Lane at the end of 
the play, and here would be a transfer of population, merely : 
but Mr. Malthus affirms that this periodical duplication ‘ has 
been repeatedly ascertained to be from procreation only.” 
Now this is the basis on which he has built his edifice, and it 
is either a rock or a sand-bank. He has brought forwards no 
registers of births and marriages, to prove the proportion of 
eight of the former to one of the latter: yet this was indis- 
pensable to his theory ; because, to keep the population of a 
country from declining, four births to a marriage are required, 
and of course eight to double it in a generation. Mr. M. 
appeals to the “three regular Censuses of 1790, 1800, and 
1810, as more than confirming his statement:”’ but Mr. 
Godwin meets him on this ground, takes the figures as they 
are given, admits their perfect accuracy, and then clearly proves 
that, throughout the United States, population, as far as it 
depends on procreation, is at a stand; for that on an average 
the births are not more than four to every female capable of 
child-bearing. Then how are we to account for the actual 
and admitted increase of the population of the United States 
so vastly exceeding that which the fecundity of the women 
supplies ? This is by no means the least interesting part of the 
very interesting and valuable work before us. Men and women 
do not drop from the clouds: we hear of no Deucalion and 
Pyrrha consulting the oracle of Themis, and raising a popu- 
lation from the bones of their mother Earth. No; American 
population rises from the sea. Every wind that blows fills 
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the sails of some vessel bearing emigrants to America from one 
quarter of the globe or another ; and her population-tables, 
instead of presenting, as they ought to do, a supernumerary 
race of children, rather announce a race of full grown men 
and women just emerged from the waves. America is half 
peopled by adventurers; by persons in the maturity of life 
whom the spirit of enterprize has brought to her shores. No 
one denies the rapid increase of population in North America. 
If we look at the mild and liberal government of the United 
States in civil and religious concerns, at the high pr ice of 
labour, the light pressure of taxes, the exemption ‘from tythes 
and poor-rates, the low value or rather the gratuitous allot- 
ment of large tracts of land, the general pacific disposition 
of the government, and the great encouragement given to all 
those who, from whatever fecling of real or imaginary griev- 
ance at home, are desirous of settling in their territories, — we 
might be more surprized that the population is not doubled 
there in 10 or 15 years than that it is doubled in 25. The 
cause of the rapid increase of population in North America 
is, in one word, EMIGRATION from other states. 


‘ The white population of 1800 was 4,305,971. These in 10 
years would be diminished by a fourth. It is very improbable 
that more than $,200,000 would have been alive in 1810, for 
whatever proportion the births of that country may bear to the 
whole population, the proportion of deaths is certainly greater 
than in Europe. These 3,200,000 then should have constituted 
the number of those above 10 years of age in the census of 1810, 
had there been no importation from other countries. But the 
actual census above 10 years of age was 3,845,389, giving a sur- 
plus of 645,389, which can be accounted Gor i in no other way than 
by immigration. The census of 1810 contains also 2,016,704 
children under 10 years. Part of these, too, as well as the deaths 
of immigrants since their arrival, should be added to the 645,389 
above stated; and therefore of the 1,556,122 persons, which the 
census of 1810 exhibits beyond that of 1800, it is as clear as sun- 
shine that nearly one-half was added by direct immigration. Of 
the effects on the increase of population by the introduction of 
grown-up persons we have already spoken; and, adverting to 
these effects along with the statements now given, the additional 
population is completely accounted for, without supposing a power 
of procreation beyond what is found to prevail among European 
nations.’ 


The history, which Mr. Godwin has sketched with a rapid 
pen, of emigration from Europe to North America in the 
seventeenth century, and up to the present time, is a confirm- 
ation * strong as Holy Writ” of his position that to this cause 
and to ¢his only is the increasing population of North America 
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to be ascribed. It strikes us as somewhat remarkable that 
Mr. Malthus, when he published the first edition of his essay, 
went a hundred and fifty years back, and took that date as the 
period from which his geometrical ratio of increase began to 
work in America; for it was about seventeen years before that 
period, namely, about 1630, that the tide of emigration first 
began to set from the shores of England to those of America. 

The effect of sending forth full grown men and women was 
just become visible in the rapid increase of population there ; 
since every such emigrant, for the purpose of procreation, 
must be considered as ‘equal to two human beings indiscrimi- 
nately taken from the rising generation of an old established 
country. The best stationed tables have shewn us that, for 
four children born into the world, we can reckon only one 
female who by child-bearing can contribute to keep up or in- 
crease the numbers of mankind in the next generation: but 
those who emigrate in the flower of their lives have already 
surmounted the dangers of infancy, childhood, and early life; 

they go at once as healthy and efficient propagators, if the 
expression may be used without offence; and not, as the 
population actually exists in Europe, exhibiting every gra- 
dation, from the imbecility of infancy to that of age, from the 
cradle to the grave. It is by no means unreasonable, therefore, 
out of every four to count on two females instead of one, who 
may contribute to the future population of the country: with 
a proportionate number of males to give efficiency to the 
prolific principle. A remarkable coincidence, then, exists 
as to the period of time when the tide of emigration first 
rolled across the Atlantic, and when, according to Mr. Mal- 
thus, the “ double double toil and trouble” of the geome- 
trical ratio of human increase first began to exhibit its direful 
effects in America. Had he been contented to state the 
simple fact of such a transference of population, Old Europe 
might, perhaps, have shed a few tears of regret at the 
departure of her sons and daughters, and have seriously 
considered within herself whether there was not some misman- 
agement, — some unnecessary severity, perchance, in her own 
behaviour, — which had driven them from home; and these 
‘*¢ compunctious visitations” would have been attended with 
advantage. When, however, Mr. Malthus asserts that this 
rapid reduplication goes on with an accelerated velocity by 
the force of “ procreation only ;”’ and when on this dogma 
he founds one of the most heart-breaking doctrines that could 
ever suggest itself to a mortal being; namely, that the popu- 
lation of his fellow-creatures is to be kept down, the door of 
existence shut, or the table of Nature denied to them; that vice 
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is to grow out of virtue, misery out of happiness, famine out 
of abundance, and that the empire of Reason is to be usurped 
by violence, lust, and rapine;— when such consequences as 
these are represented to flow trom the unrestricted principle of 


population, it is time to shew that the principle is destitute of 


foundation. 


Whatever confidence Mr. Godwin may reasonably be ex- 
pected to feel ‘in the exuberant strength of his argument,’ he 
has fully redeemed the pledge which he set out with making, that 
he should not leave his readers to seek for evidence of the truth 
of his propositions elsewhere. Not contented, therefore, with 
shewing that the rapid increase of population in North Ame- 
rica could not possibly be the result of ‘ procreation only,” 
he has evinced that it actually is the result of emigration 
only. We should cheerfully enter into this subject, but are 
fearful of trespassing too much on our readers. ‘The whole 
of the fourth book, in which the History of Emigration from 
different parts of Europe is traced; the topography and poli- 
tical condition of the United States considered; the preva- 
lent diseases noticed which render the term of human life 
there shorter than in Europe ; and in which the Population- 
censuses are analyzed and examined; is full of curious and 
interesting matter. 

Book V. treats ‘Of the Means which the Earth affords 
for the Subsistence of Man.’ Having destroyed the geome- 
trical ratio of human increase, — “a source of mischief to man- 


kind,” Mr. Malthus assures us, “in comparison of which, all | 


the evils entailed upon us by human institutions are in reality 
light and superficial,”—Mr. Godwin now attacks the other 
branch of his doctrine; namely, the arithmetical ratio b 

which alone the means of subsistence can be extracted. This 
is obviously now become a work of supererogation. ‘The 
human race, so far from increasing geometrically, appears to 
be stationary as to its numbers; and this being the case, the 
arithmetical augmentation of the means of subsistence is more 
than sufficient. Nature is not niggardly; there is ample 
space, and verge, and fertility enough in this vast globe; its 
boundless oceans teeming with life, ‘its * unconquer ed forests” 

and immense deserts, the asylum only of wild beasts, and 
where the footsteps of man have not yet trodden, may sup- 
port a population of human beings, amply and redundantly, 
thirty fold greater than are now in existence. 

This division of Mr.G.’s work is excellent, as far as the 
argument is concerned: but it is not written with that calm- 
ness of temper which might be expected from so subtle and 
philosophic a reasoner as its author. Achilles would have 
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been incomparably greater if he had not insulted the body of 
Hector by dragging it in triumph round the tomb of Patro- 
clus. Mr. Godwin is too sarcastic and contemptuous.* It is 
in this book that he has indulged in some fancies which re- 
mind us of the author of “ An Enquiry concerning Political 
Justice,” and which will subject him to considerable ridicule : 
but his speculations, as to any future amelioration in society, 
are at least honourable to human nature, bright, and exhilar- 
ating, even as a dream. 

The sixth and concluding book treats * Of the Moral and 
Political Maxims inculcated in the E “ssay on Population.’ 
The object of this section is to display the character and 
spirit of that essay ; and ‘ to shew to those who have followed 
this leader so far, under what sort of banner they have mar- 
shalled themselves.’ Whatever Mr. Burke might say, the age 
of chivalry is not gone; for Mr. Godwin has drawn his trusty 
blade to defend the character of the female sex, and has 
redeemed it from the infamy to which it had been consigned 
by the doctrines of Mr. Malthus. The sum-total is this; that 
the attainable standard of perfection, which Mr. Godwin has 
fixed for the human race, is vastly greater when compared 
with the standard of Mr. Malthus, than the geometrical ratio 
which the latter has fancifully attributed to the natural mul- 
tiplication of the human species is greater than the stinted and 
dwarfish ratio of increase which he has conceded to the pro- 
ductiveness of the earth. If the evils occasioned by human 
institutions are *‘ mere feathers that float on the surface,” com- 
pared with those deeper-seated causes of evil which are im- 
movably fixed in our nature, and if these institutions can do 
but little harm, it must be admitted that they are equally in- 
efficient in doing good. This is just the language of a courtier 
who, as soon as he has stepped over the threshold of St. 
James’s, whatever grievances in the Constitution he may have 
before perceived, now sees every thing in a new light; the 
people rise from their depression, and the nation flourishes in 
peace and plenty; while every attempt at improvement is like 
heightening the beauties of Paradise, or mending the air of 


Elysium. + 





* He makes an apology, however, in his preface, for having 
occasionally been hurried into undue warmth of expression, and 
pays a just encomium to the personal character and manners of 
Mr. Malthus, while he regards his doctrines with abhorrence. — 
Mr. M., we are confident, will not forget the distinction, 

+ Quoted from an old pamphlet on the Liberty of the Press, 
by Mr. Hall. 
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Zoroaster, the great philosopher and prophet of the Per- 
sians, endeavoured to reconcile the existence of moral and 
physical evil with the attributes of a beneficent Creator and 
Governor of the world, by introducing into his System of 
Theology two active and antagonistic principles of the uni- 
verse; Ormusd, the principle of good, eternally absorbed in 
light; and Ahriman, the principle of evil, eternally buried in 
darkness. The wise benevolence of Ormusd formed man 
capable of virtue, and abundantly provided his fair habitation 
with the materials of happiness: but the malice of Ahriman, in 
the phraseology of the Zendavesta, long ago pierced Ormusd’s 
egg, and violated the harmony of his works. Since that fatal 
irruption, good and evil have been intimately intermingled, 
the rankest poisons springing from the most salutary plants : 
but the conflict is not to last for ever; and the faithful Persian 
fights under the banner of light, in full confidence that he 
shall in the last day share the glory of the triumph of Ormusd. 
At that decisive period, the enlightened wisdom of goodness 
will render the power of Ormusd superior to the furious ma- . 
lice of his rival: Ahriman and his followers, disarmed and sub- 
dued, will sink into their native darkness; and Virtue will 
maintain the eternal peace and harmony of the universe. * 
— The beneficent Creator of the world ‘* made man a little 
lower than the angels,” endued him with reason and under- 
standing, and clothed him with honour and glory. Ahriman, 
the principle of evil, the geometrical ratio, an endeavoured 
to lower him to the level of the brutés, and to strip him of 
those attributes which once were deemed the prond and pre- 
eminent distinction of his nature : — but the victory is gained 


by Ormusd, Ahriman is slain, and his spirit has fled to the 
shades below: 


—— * illi solvuntur frigore membra, 
Vitaque cum gemitu fugit indignata sub umbras.” 
/En. xii. 951. 





Art. II. Memoirs of the Private Life, Return, and Reign of 
Napoleon in 1815. By M. Fleury de Chaboulon, ex-Secretar 
of the Emperor Napoleon, Master of Requests to the Council 
of State, Baron, Officer of the Legion of Honour, and Knight 
of the Order of Re-Union. 2 Vols. 8vo. pp.445.431. 11. 4s. 
Boards. Murray. 1820. 


6 iors volumes possess considerable interest, and have a 
title to be ranked among the historical materials of the 
age; not as a systematic record of political events during Na- 
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* See Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the Reman Empire. 
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poleon’s second reign, but as a narrative of circumstances re- 
garding the ex-Emperor personally. The former situation of 
the writer in the Imperial closet enables him to bring his master 
on the stage of action, to relate the words used by him on 
occasions of importance, and to explain his motives as far as 
they can be elucidated by one who, though evidently a man 
of honour, is by no means exempt from party-feeling, or 
capable of scrutinizing with calm severity the conduct of a 
person whom he was so long accustomed to revere. M. de 
Chaboulon treats partly of the military and partly of the 
civil transactions of 1815: but the former having been dis- 
cussed by us in a very late article *, we shall confine ourselves 
to the latter. The volume has neither index nor table of 
contents, but we may state its various matter thus: 


Strictures on the Bourbon government of 1814: visit of an off- 
cer (called here Colonel Z.) to the island of Elba: departure of 
Bonaparte : his landing, progress, and arrival at Paris ; submission 
of the rest of France. — Hostile preparation of the allied powers : 
secret overture from Prince Metternich, the Austrian minister, 
to Fouché, Bonaparte’s minister of police ; interview at Bale be- 
tween M. de Chaboulon and M. Werner, diplomatic agent of 
M. de Metternich. The Champ de Mai; the Acte Additionel ; 
legislative proceedings. — The campaign ; advance of the French ; 
battles of Ligny, Quatre Bras, and Waterloo. Return of Bonaparte 
to Paris; hostile disposition of the Chamber of Deputies ; their 
threatened deposition of Bonaparte prevented by his abdication. 
Advance of the Prussians and British; negotiations between them 
and the provisional government of France. Communication be- 
tween the latter and Bonaparte; his departure to Rochefort, em- 
barkation, and surrender. 


It has been much disputed in France whether Bonaparte 
took the determination of returning from Elba of his own 
accord, or by the invitation of a party; and the royalists, 
who are almost all sticklers for the latter assertion, were not 
a little mortified that the trials of Ney, Labedoyére, Drouot, 
and others, have offered nothing to confirm their favourite 
hypothesis. In the first of these volumes, they will find 
(rom p. 84. to p. 166.) the narrative of an officer called there 
Colonel Z., who appears to have repaired to Elba in Feb- 
ruary, 1815, and by his report of the state of France to 
have strengthened the already conceived intention of Bona- 
parte to hazard a return. ‘The authenticity of this narrative 
must rest on the credibility of M. de Chaboulon, for Colonel Z. 





* «Historical Memoirs of Napoleon,” Article III. in our last 
Number. 
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is represented as having fallen at Waterloo: but we see no 
reason for suspecting imposition in what is related either of 
him personally, or of the conversations which Napoleon held 
with him, and of which we give the following specimen: 


‘ I consider it as certain that the kings who have fought against 
me are no longer guided by the same unity, the same views, the 
same interests. ‘The Emperor Alexander must esteem me: he 
must be able to estimate the difference which exists between 
Louis XVIII. and myself. I would give him Poland and a great 
deal more, if he wished it: he knows that I have been always more 
inclined to tolerate his ambition than to restrain it. Prussia and 
the petty kings of the Khenish confederation will follow the lot 
cast by Russia. If I had Austria on my side, she would secure 
me all the second-rate powers. As to the Austrians, 1 do not 
know what, they would do: they have never treated me candidly. 
I suppose I could keep Austria in order by threatening to deprive 
her of Italy. Italy is yet very grateful to me, and much attached 
to me: if I were to ask that country for an hundred thousand men, 
and five millions of money, I should have the men and the money. 
If they were to force me to make war, I could easily revolutionize 
the Italians: I would grant them whatever they might wish, — 
independence or Eugene. Murat is ours: he has little brains: 
he has nothing but hand and heart: but his wife will guide him. 
As to England, we should have shaken hands from Dover to 
Calais, if Mr. Fox had lived : but as long as that country continues 
to be governed by the principles and passions of Mr. Pitt, we must 
always be as hostile as fire and water. From England I expect 
no quarter, no truce. England knows that the instant I place my 
foot in France, her influence will be driven back across the seas. — 
As long as I live, I will wage a war of extermination against her 
maritime despotism.’ (Vol. i. p. 142.) 

M. de Chaboulon was in the early part of the French Re- 
volution too young to participate in its extravagancy, and his 
political career was confined to the reign of Bonaparte. Te 
lays claim to strict impartiality, on the ground that praise 
bestowed on an exile may weil pass for disinterested: but, 
while we ask for no farther proof of ¢ honourable purpose’ 
than that he declines to adopt a tone which would gratify the 
ruling powers, his capacity for penetrating into character must 
be admitted with more reserve. He appears by no means 
aware of the habitual dissimulation of his Imperial master ; 
imagining (vol. il. p. 267.) that Bonaparte was a fatalist, 
and a believer in fortunate days; that he was (vol. i. p. 427.) 
sincerely affected by the death of the Duke d’Enghien ; and 
(vol. ii. p. 77.) that his efforts to accomplish the return of 
his wife from Vienna to Paris were dictated by sympathy and 
affection. ‘The book, however, contains a number of curious 
passages illustrative of Napoleon’s ardour, activity, and diver- 
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sified occupations. In one part, (vol. i. p. 267.) we observe 
the minuteness of his direction with regard to a service in 
some measure foreign to his department, — the conveyance of 
troops by inland navigation: in another, (pp. 306. 350.) we 
are struck with the multiplicity of his writings, and find that 
he composed not only official orders and bulletins, but a 
number of political paragraphs for the Monitew. The de- 
termination of Louis XVIII. to remain in the Netherlands, 
instead of going to England, is said (vol.i. p. 332.) to have 
been a source of no little vexation to the ex-Emperor ; and it 
is a remarkable fact that a man who was so powerful in de- 
ceit was incapable of keeping a secret. Scarcely had he set 
his foot on board the British frigate which, in 1814, conveyed 
him from St. Tropez to Elba, when he allowed imprudent ex- 
pressions about the Bourbon government to escape him; and 
the whole of his conversations (vol. i. p. 128.) with the mys- 
terious Colonel Z., previously to his return from Elba, are 
those of a man disclosing his private views, and immediately 
regretting the communication. 


‘ Napoleon,’ says M. de Chaboulon, (vol. ii. p. 45.) ‘ conceived 
in secret, and conducted to their close in mystery, schemes that 
did not call his passions into play, because then he never ceased 
to be master of himself: but it was excessively rare for him to 
preserve a continued and complete dissimulation in affairs that 
strongly agitated his soul. The object on which he was then oc- 
cupied assailed his mind and heated his imagination: his head, 
continually at work, abounded in ideas that diffused themselves in 
spite of him, and displayed themselves externally by broken words, 
and demonstrations of joy or anger, that afforded a clue to his de- 
signs, and entirely destroyed the mystery in which he would have 
enveloped them.’ 


Of his power in converting to his cause men who of them- 
selves were very differently inclined, we have a striking in- 
stance (vol. i. p. 440.) in the case of the well-known M. 
Benjamin de Constant ; who, previously to his arrival at Paris, 
had filled the news-papers with invectives against him as a 
miserable transfuge. 


‘ Napoleon, knowing the experience and reputation of this 
learned civilian, sent for him, to converse with him “ on liberty 
and the constitution.” Their conversation continued more than 
two hours. The Emperor, wishing to attach M. Constant to his 
party, employed all his means of seduction; and I leave it to those 
l'renchmen and those foreigners, who have had access to him, to 
say whether it were possible to resist him. When he wished to 
fix any one in his train, he studied and penetrated with extreme 
sagacity his way of thinking, his principles, his ruling passions ; 
and then with that familiar grace, that affability, that force and 
vivacity 
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vivacity of expression, which gave so much value and such a 
charm to his conversations, he insinuated himself imperceptibly 
into your heart, made himself master of your passions, gently 
excited them, and artfully flattered them: then, displaying at 
once the magic resources of his genius, he plunged you into in- 
toxication, into admiration, and subdued you so rapidly, so com- 
pletely: that it seemed the effect of enchantment. 

‘ Thus M. Benjamin Constant was subjugated: he arrived at 
the Tuilleries with repugnance; he quitted the palace an en- 


thusiast.’ 


The most prominent character in the book, after the ex- 
Emperor, is the former Lieutenant de Police, Fouché, Duke 
of Otranto, lately deceased ; a diplomatist of the Machiavelian 
school, always carrying on a double intrigue, and always pro- 
viding, like some adroit politicians among ourselves, a refuge 
with either party. Though professedly an enemy of the 
Bourbons, and a zealous police-minister to Bonaparte, he 
found means to be received into the cabinet of Louis X VIII. 


after his second restoration. 


‘ Few men,’ says the author, (vol. iil. p. 21.) ‘ possess the gift of 
pleasing and persuading in a higher degree than the Duke of 
Otranto: equally profound and witty, equally endowed with 
foresight and ability, his mimd embraces at once the past, pre- 
sent, and future: he alternately seduces and astonishes by the 
boldness of his thoughts, the acuteness of his perception, and the 
solidity of his judgment. 

‘ Unhappily, his mind, overstrained by the Revolution, has 
contracted a habit and taste for strong emotions: quiet is tiresome 
to him: he wants agitation, danger, convulsions: hence that de- 
sire of stirring, intriguing, I had almost said of conspiracy, which 
has driven M. Fouché into errors so deplorable and so fatal to his 
reputation.’ 


Though Bonaparte, in employing Fouché, did not place 
implicit confidence in him, he was not a little surprized to 
hear, a few weeks after his return from Elba, that an agent 
of M. de Metternich, the Austrian minister, had arrived at 
Paris, and had delivered mysteriously to Fouché a letter, 
the purport of which was to announce that an Austrian agent, 
Baron de Werner, should be at Bale on the Ist of May, to 
confer with some confidential person deputed by Fouché. On 
making this discovery, Bonaparte sent M. de Chaboulon to 
the interview, as if commissioned by Fouche; and, acting his 
part with address, M. de C. discovered, from the conversation 
of the Baron, that the object of the Austrian minister was 
not to bring Bonaparte’s life in danger, but, by means of a 

arty headed by Fouché, to accomplish his deposition; after 
which the Allies would regulate the government of France in 
conformity 
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conformity to the general wish of the nation. Having made 
mutual communications, the diplomatists repaired to their re- 
spective capitals, returned to Bale in a week, and had a second 
interview; from which the Baron departed without suspecting 
that he was addressing a confidential agent of Napoleon. A 
third meeting was appointed: but, ere the time arrived, the 
discovery of the manceuvre and a conviction of the necessity 
of war induced the Austrian minister to break off the nego- 
tiation. We have (vol. ii. p. 22.) the following account of 
the éclaircissement between M. de Chaboulon and Fouché: 


¢ Conformably to the orders of Napoleon, I repaired to the Duke 
of Otranto, and told him, laughing, that I was come to give him 
an account of the mission which he had confided to me. “ A fine 
mission, indeed !’’ said he to me : * it is just like the Emperor: he is 
always suspicious of those who serve him best. Do you think, 
for example, that you are sure of him? You deceive yourself: 
if you should involuntarily be guilty of the slightest inconsistency, 
and he knew it, (these words he pronounced in such a way as to 
give me to understand, that it was through him the Emperor might 
be informed of it,) nothing more would be wanting to ruin you. 
Here is the letter (he made me read it): you see it says nothing : 
however, if I could have decyphered it immediately, Napoleon 
should have known nothing of it: I would have served him without 
saying any thing to him. In affairs of this kind, secrecy is neces- 
sary, and Napoleon is incapable of it: he would have been so 
much agitated, and have set so many men and so many pens in 
motion, that the whole would have taken wind.” ’ , 


Of the superior officers who attended the ex-Emperor in 
Elba, the principal were Bertrand and Drouot. The latter (a 
very different person from Drouet, Comte d’Erlon,) is com- 
paratively little known in this country: but we would advise 
those of our readers, who feel an interest in the real circum- 
stances of Bonaparte’s return from Elba, to peruse the trial of 
Drouot, 6th April, 1816; where they will find that this officer 
was unfriendly to the attempt; and that, amid all the applica- 
tions made to him for favour in Bonaparte’s second reign, no 
one founded a claim on a secret correspondence with that island. 
Drouot was acquitted, and retired from the service with the 
reputation of a man of strict honour, equally incapable of 
flattering his master in prosperity and of deserting him in ad- 
versity. Bertrand, person of less decision and milder man- 
ners, was actuated by similar principles; in proof of which 
we present to those who question the existence of sincerity in 
French officers the following anecdote, relative to an angry 
decree (9th April, 1815,) which declared certain royalists to 
be traitors to their country : 
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‘ It was I who wrote this decree, from the dictation of the 
Emperor. When I had finished it, he ordered me to go and get 
it signed by Count Bertrand, who had countersigned the dation 
of Lyons. I went to the Marshal. He read the decree, and re- 
turned it to me, saying, “ I will never sign it: this is not what 
the Emperor promised us: they who advise him to take such 
measures are his bitterest enemies: I will speak to him about it.” 

I related this firm and courageous answer to Napoleon word for 
word. He ordered me to return to the Grand Marshal, to endea- 
your to overcome his repugnance, and, if he still persisted, to bring 
him to him. Count Bertrand instantly followed me, with head 
erect, into the Emperor's closet. ‘1 am astonished,” said Na- 
poleon to him in a dry tone, ‘ that you make such difficulties 
about it to me. The _ Severity I wish to display is necessary for 
the good of the state.” — “ I do not think so, Sire.” — “I do, I 
tell you, and it is my business alone to judge of it. I did not ask 
your advice, but your signature, which is only a matter of form, 
and cannot in any way compromise you.” — “ Sire, a minister, 
who countersigns the act of a sovereign, is morally responsible for 
that act ; and I should think myself wanting in my duty to your 
Majestv. and perhaps to myself, if I were weak enough to set my 
hand to such measures. If your Majesty choose to reign by the 
laws, you have no right arbitrarily to pronounce, by a simple de- 
cree, sentence of death, and forfeiture of property, against your 
subjects. If you ghoose to act as a dictator, and to have no law 
but your own will, you have no need of the addition of my sig- 
nature. Your Majesty has declared, by your proclamations, that 
you would grant a general annesty. I countersigned them most 
cordially ; and I will not countersign the decree that revokes 
them.” — “* But you well know, I always told you that I never 
would pardon Marmont, Talleyrand, and Augereau; and that I 
promised only to overlook what’ had passed since my abdication. 
I began with being indulgent, even to weakness ; and the royalists, 
instead of appreciating my moderation, have abused it : they bestir 
themselves, they conspire, and I ought and will bring them to 
their senses. I would rather have my blows fall on traitors, than 
on men who are misled. Besides, all those who are on the list, 
Augereau excepted, are out of France, or in concealment. I 
shall not seek for them: my intention is to terrify them more than 
harm them. You see, therefore,” continued the Emperor, soft- 
tening his voice, ‘ you have not rightly considered the business : 
sign this for me, my dear Bertrand : you must.” —** I cannot, 
Sire. I request your Majesty’ S permission to submit my observ- 
ations to you in writing.” — “ All that, my dear Sir, will make us 
lose time: you are startled, I assure you, without any reason : 
sign, I tell you; I request you; you will do me pleasure.” — 
" Permit me, Sire, to wait till your Majesty has seen my observ- 
ations.” ‘The Marshal went away and delivered to Napoleon a 
statement of his reasons. It did not alter his resolution; it only 
determined him to give it a legal form. 

‘ The 
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« The Emperor, persuaded that General Bertrand would equally 
retain his opinion, would not have this new decree presented to 
him, and it appeared without being countersigned.’ (Vol.i. p.432.) 


Talleyrand, having been absent from France during the 
first half of 1815, is seldom introduced in these memoirs. 
Davoust, for a time the firm adherent of Bonaparte, is de- 
scribed after the failure of the campaign as forsaking his 
master, and following up schemes of personal advantage. 
Caulaincourt, on the other hand, is represented as a frank and 
independent counsellor; the first to apprize Bonaparte of the 
hostile disposition of the deputies after the battle of Wa- 
terloo, and to counsel his abdication. As the public connect 
his name with the seizure of the Duke d’Enghien, M. de 
Chaboulon takes pains to explain (vol. i. p. 428.) that the 
execution of that order was intrusted to a different officer ; 
and that, though Caulaincourt, who happened to be in the 
vicinity, might be and probably was acquainted with it, he 
could hardly anticipate its fatal result. 

Proceedings after the Battle of Waterloo. — ‘The campaign 
of 1815 is related by the author in a mamner that would have 

‘alled for our particular attention, had it not been lately su- 
perseded by a narrative proceeding still more directly from 
the fountain-head.* From the disastrous field of Waterloo, 
Bonaparte, accompanied by Soult, Bertrand, and a few other 
officers, continued riding during the whole night, and reached 
the small town of Philippeville in the forenoon. Here he re- 
mained a few hours, dispatched orders to several of his 
Generals, and sent to his brother Joseph at Paris a short 
confidential account of his overthrow. Proceeding to Rocroi, 
and afterward to Laon, it became a question whether he 
should remain there to rally the fugitives or continue his 
route to Paris: the former is said (vol. lil. p. 210.) to have 
been his personal wish, but it was over-ruled by those around 
him. ‘The well known bulletin of the battle, dispatched by 
him from Laon, was conveyed to Paris bya special courier, 
who reached the capital when its inhabitants were indulging 
the most pleasing anticipations from the victory of Ligny. 
Bonaparte, following, was received at the Palais Elysé by 
Caulaincourt ; who regretted his arrival in the capital, and 
gave him the first unqualified notice of the hostile disposition 
of the Chamber of Deputies. His brothers Joseph and 
Lucien confirming this unwelcome report, Bonaparte re- 
nounced the intention of calling the two Chambers to an Im- 
perial sitting, and demanding from them fresh levies in the 





* See Art. IIL. in our last Number, already quoted. 
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name of liberty and the country: but his ministers, assembled 
at the palace, now came forwards with their different opinions. 
Carnot recalled the military measures of the early part of the 
revolution, advised that the country should be declared in 
danger, that Paris should be put in a state of defence, and, 
if taken, that the armies should maintain a prolonged con- 
test on the banks of the Loire. Fouché, Caulaincourt, and 
others, considered the fate of Paris as decisive of the fate of 
France, and urged a candid and temperate conduct towards 
the legislative body as the best means of preventing a demand 
of the Emperor’s abdication. Lucien, roused at that word, 
and animated by the recollection of the 18th of Brumaire, 
urged his brother to declare himself dictator, pronounce 
France in danger, and call all good subjects to her defence. 
During this deliberation, a message arrived from the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, containing the resolutions adopted on the 
proposition of M. de la Fayette; viz. that ‘the national in- 
dependence was threatened ; that the Chamber declared itself 
in a state of permanency ; and that any attempt to dissolve it 
would be a crime of high treason.” Napoleon now dis- 
patched one minister to the Chamber of Deputies and an- 
other to the House of Peers, but with little effect: the 


former called for the ministers collectively ; and, a few hours - 


afterward, those gentlemen, accompanied by Lucien, repaired 
to the houses and delivered an Imperial message, acknow- 
leging the late disasters, urging measures of vigour, and re- 
commending the appointment of a committee of five members 
from either house to act in concert with the executive power. 
The committees were forthwith nominated: but it was to 
little purpose that Lucien warned the deputies to put no faith 
in the promises of the Allies, and to regard their declaration 
against his brother merely as a manceuvre to deprive the 
nation of its military leader. On returning to the palace, he 
apprized Napoleon that the majority of the deputies was 
decidedly hostile, and that he must resort to the alternative of 
dissolving the Chamber or of signing his abdication. The 
latter was respectfully recommended by Caulaincourt and 
Maret, but was waived by Napoleon until the next day (the 
22d); when, learning that a motion for his deposition, sup- 
ported by La Fayette, Sebastiani, and other deputies, was 
about to be carried, he proceeded, after an interval (vol. ii. 
p. 239.) of great agitation, to dictate his abdication in favour 
of his son Napoleon II. 

Our readers may recollect that the French bulletin of the 
battle of Waterloo was almost silent regarding the advance 
of the Russians, and ascribed the rout to a sudden panic 

among 
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among the troops. ‘The fact was that Bonaparte stood almost 
as much in dread of the Deputies as of the Allies; and to 
have made an admission of temerity, or of pertinacity, on his 
part, would have been to afford his enemies in the Chamber 
of Deputies a handle for demanding his deposition. 

Between the signature of the abdication and the departure 
of Bonaparte to the coast, a week elapsed; during which, 
though retired from public functions, and living at Malmai- 
son, ‘he kept an anxious eye on the proceedings of the 
Chambers, who had now commenced negotiations with 
Prince Blucher and the Duke of Wellington. Among other 
projects, Napoleon revolved that of proceeding to England, 
and declaring that he came to take up his residence among us 
as a private individual: but he decided on attempting to escape 
to the United States; for which purpose two frigates were 
placed at his disposal by the provisional government. The 
latter, however, dreading an attempt on his part for the re- 
sumption of power, withdrew most of the officers who were 
with him, and appointed a General of their own, Beker, to 
attend his person. Still he lingered at Malmaison; and, on 
the approach of the Prussian van-guard, the sound of the 
cannon seemed to revive his military energy : he discovered 
that the advance of the enemy was unsupported, and pledged 
himself, if placed for only a few days at the head of the 
army, to chastise their rashness: but the provisional govern- 
ment was inflexible, and he departed at last for Rochefort. 
On the road, he was treated with much attention by the 
people, and failed not to write to the executive powers 
that they had been premature in sending him away. Mean- 
while, the anticipation of his attempting to escape by sea 
had crowded the west coast of France with British cruizers ; 
and, when he embarked on the 8th, but was detained by the 
wind till the 10th, he counted eleven of our vessels, great 
and small, in sight of his frigate. ‘The chances being now 
altogether against him, Las Casas was sent to Capt. Maitland 
of the Beller ophon to ascertain what instructions he had 
received with regard to Bonaparte: the answer was that 
Capt. M. had no specific instructions, but was ready to take 
the Ix-Emperor on board and convey him to England for 
the decision of government. Dissatisfied with this doubtful 
measure, Bonaparte contemplated a nocturnal escape in a petty 
bark: but, finding both that meersme impracticable and the 
project of reaching an American vessel at the mouth of the 
Gironde, he proceeded, without making any stipulation, on 
board of the Bellerophon. 

Rev. Fes. 1821. 
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With this surrender of Bonaparte, the narrative of M. de 
Chaboulon closes; and we have only to terminate our report 
by a few remarks on its merit as a literary composition. It 
is on the whole possessed of very considerable interest, and 
may be read with gratification throughout, if we except some 
long official papers; such as (vol. i. p. 380.) the answer of 
Bonaparte to the hostile declaration of the Congress of 
Vienna, and (vol. ii. p. 64.) the <Acte additionel or Supple- 
ment to the Constitution of France, promulgated a month 
after his return from Elba. A more favourable character is 
due to the hitherto unpublished documents (vol. ii. p. 312.) 
relative to the negociation in the end of June and the begin- 
ning of July, between the provisional government and the 
allied Generals: but of these, and of the account (vol. ii. 
p. 93.) of the war in La Vendée, our space admits no farther 
notice. Of inaccurate information it would be easy to point 
out various examples; such as the exaggeration of the num- 
ber of the troops engaged under the British commander at 
Waterloo; the conduct of that battle; and the singular as- 
sertion that, in the night after the conflict of Quatre-bras, our 
army retreated to Genappe:— but neither in these nor in 
some other errors of the book do we perceive the slightest rea- 
son to tax M.de Chaboulon with intentional misrepresent- 
ation. ‘The translation, though in general executed with 
spirit, bears many marks of haste ; and of inattention in ren- 
dering French idioms da /a lettre, instead of labouring to ex- 
plain them by equivalent English phrases. 





Art. III. Kenilworth ; a Romance. By the Author of “ Wa- 


verley,” “ Ivanhoe,” &c. Cr.8vo. 3 Vols. 11. 11s.6d. Boards. 
Hurst and Co. 1821. 


I" was said in praise of Shakspeare, and Dryden was the 

critic who said it, that he did not read mankind « through 
the spectacles of books.” Shakspeare, however, was con- 
tented with general nature. If this vast and varied repository 
of manners and humours, of passion and incident, supplied 
his imagination with the materials which he wanted, he was 
well satisfied ; and he cared little or nothing for those minute 
proprieties and petty adjustments, which give to each place 
or country peculiar modes and accidental fashions. His an- 
tient Romans, as Voltaire captiously remarks, have nothing 
Roman in them: they are merely men filled with masculine 
sentiments, and busily engaged in the great and lofty transac- 
tions of the scene; and, if he fixes his personages at Verona 
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or Milan, we see nothing that betrays the slightest anxiety in 
the poet to accommodate his fiction to the genius, habits, or 
dress of the town or nation which happens to be the object of 
his fable. When Speed and Lance, the servants of ** The 
Two Gentlemen of Verona,” meet each other in the streets 
of Milan, an adjournment is proposed to the ale-house, just 
as much in the ordinary course as if the Boar in East-cheap 
or the Tabart in Southwark were within a stone’s throw of 
them. As for the localities of dress, he scarcely ever gave 

himself the trouble of recollecting that there was any such 
thing as local or national costume. When Julia proposes 
to her chamber-maid, in the same play, that she should escape 
in male attire from Verona in pursuit of her lover, the hose, 

the farthingale, and the peculiarities of the English dress at 
that time engross the whole of the consultation, without the 
slightest allusion to the fashions and garb of the country which 
is the scene of the drama. ‘These were matters which, from 
his lofty elevation and in his wide horizon, Shakspeare could 
no more see than, standing on his own cliff at Dover, he could 
have seen the beetles crawling at its base. 

On the contrary, the author of * Kenilworth,’ however he 
may resemble the great poet in the other attributes of his genius, 
has not claimed the privilege so cheerfully accorded to Shak- 
speare. He rarely takes off the spectacles through which he 
contemplates the manners and adjusts the agencies of his ro- 
mance, and still more rarely neglects any of the proprieties of 
detail. Not only has the quaint and stiff phraseology of the con- 
versation of the times which he has chosen for his fiction become 
almost familiar to him from diligent reading, aided by minute 
observation, but the millinery of the haberdasher’s shop and 
the wares of a pedlar’s box are as much at his fingers’ ends as 
if he had actually taken their inventories. He has no doubt 
done well by attending to these verisimilitudes: which render 
more perfect the fascination of the story, and prevent our 
being recalled from the illusion by intimations that too fre- 
quently cross us while we are reading the romances of inferior 
artists, that the tale does not belong to the times or the actors 
to which it is attributed. ‘They have all the effect which an 
improved attention to the ordonnance of the theatre has of late 
produced, by a closer observance of costume and propriety 
in scenic decoration. 

He has done well also in selecting the splendid reign of 
Elizabeth for the period of his present story. ‘* Ivanhoe” was 
thrown rather too far back in our social and moral history. 
He there obtained, indeed, more ample room for his inven- 
tion; and, in the uncertainty and darkness of real facts, a 
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greater licence to fill the void with those representations of 
life which admit all the swell of fancy and the splendor of 
fiction, without being rigidly brought to the test or tried by 
the laws of authentic and exact portraiture. He had an im- 
posing and gallant costume to display, in the pomp of page- 
antry which marked the public and private transactions of 
that remote age ; in moated castles and mailed champions; in 
the wild achievements that exhibited the freshness of the chi- 
valrous honour which at that time spoke in actual deeds of 
“bold emprize,” but of which merely the sentiments and 
language descended to the days of Elizabeth ; —in a word, 
he could exhibit this costume in all the forms of physical 
strength and personal courage, that stand enlarged and dilated 
to our eyes through the hazy distance at which they are viewed, 
and almost overpower the imagination by their awful dimen- 
sions. At the same time, there was a disadvantage in the ex- 
hibitions of a state of life so strongly marked, and yei so 
obscurely known. For want of those minute and gentle 
strokes which a more familiar acquaintance with domestic 
manners and daily occurrences can alone supply, the whole 
delineation consisted of outline, bold and vehement and sub- 
lime, but tediously defective in variety, and fatiguing us by 
the sameness of the pictures and the uniformity of the senti- 
ments and descriptions. 

When the scene is laid in the good old time of Elizabeth, 
we feel ourselves more at home. It is at a sufficient distance 
for that theatrical tone and cast of diction, in which the cha- 
racters of romance must in some degree express themselves in 
order to give effect to the dialogue, without being corrected 
or called to account by a living knowlege and actual experience 
of the style and form of conversation really prevalent ; and it 
is sufficiently remote, also, to give effect to incidents which, 
if too nearly inspected, produce an enfeebled impression. 
Yet it is near enough not to require from the writer that ex- 
aggerated colouring which shews the picture to be fictitious, 
or to demand of the reader that acquiescence in strange oc- 
currences, brought about by improbable agencies, which shocks 
and disgusts the understanding. It presents a happy medium 
between that which is too real to be pleasing, and that which, 
by being wholly unreal, is disgusting. There is, moreover, 
a certain mysterious charm that attracts us to that golden 
period, with its full train of delightful associations, hospitality, 
plenty, frugality, and content. ‘Though vanity whispers that 
we are grown more enlightened and intellectual, (a suggestion 
which might fairly be disputed when the age of Bacon and 
Shakspeare is one-of the objects of comparison,) yet the truly 
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English characteristics of that time were to be found in their 
fullest strength and prominence; and while in every respect 
except the mere quantity of books that age was as lettered 
as our own, it had the higher distinction of a steadier warmth 
of attachment to that circle of our relations which is truly 
and emphatically social. We have therefore great delight in 
straying back to our ancestors of those days, partaking though 
in fancy of their honest hospitalities, listening to the smart 
but somewhat coarse reciprocations of their dialogue, mixing 
in their merry though sometimes intemperate carousals, and 
escaping, even in fiction, from a less romantic stage of so- 

ciety, of which the traits are tamely and coldly monotonous. 
On the literary merit of the much admired author of Wa- 
verley, we have too frequently and too recently expressed our 
opinion to renew either our praise or our censure, in general 
terms, on the present occasion. We shall merely saatn 
and trust to the discernment of our readers for a confirmation 
of our remark, that the tale now before us, with all its beauty, 
is still blemished by a few of the inadvertencies of hasty com- 
position. The writer does not take sufficient time to complete 
the frame-work of his story before he fills it up, but his in- 
vention and execution seem to go on together. ‘The conse- 
quence is a want of general consistency, as well as the absence 
of a perfect congruity between the actors and the plan of the 
romance ; while many of his characters are brought on the 
stage evidently with higher destinations in the fortunes and 
agencies of the piece, than he has allowed himself leisure ulti- 
mately to assign them. We cannot fail to perceive this incon- 
gruity in the character of Dickie Sludge; who seems to have 
been primarily intended for greater things than pinching the 
legs of the sturdy porter at Kenilworth to prompt him in the 
speech which he was to deliver on the entrance of Elizabeth ; 
or, by a clumsy and improbable contrivance, preventing the 
Jetter of the Countess from reaching her lord; or even his 
concluding and most important act of interference between 
Tressilian and Leicester. He opened on us with a promise 
of originality, wildness, and grotesque humour, calculated to 
play a material part amid the changeful events of the piece, 
and to fill up a more considerable space in the mind and atten- 
tion of the reader. That, when he was first fashioned by the 
hands of the author, no slight solicitude and care were ex- 
pended to make him worthy of a distinguished place among 
the characters of the tale, is apparent from the singularly ro- 
mantic incident attending his first introduction to ‘Tressilian ; 
and from the anxiety exhibited in the first sketches of his habits 
and dispositions, to give him an intellectual port and bearing: 
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which are thrown away on an urchi_ who plays a few monkey- 
tricks and then is no more seen. 





“© Amphora ceepit 
Institui ; currente rotd, cur urceus exit ?” 
> ] 


Yet Kenilworth is a work of extraordinary talent, and is 
abundantly marked by the prevailing excellences of its author ; 
general beauty of composition, vigour of character, felicity 
of contrast, striking situations, mp plot skilfully contrived, 
though too sudden, perhaps, in its developement, and revolt- 
ing in its catastrophe. We shall attempt a brief summary of 
the tale, to explain a few extracts, in which the peculiar powers 
of his mind and fancy seem to have been exercised. 

The time of the narrative is that part of the splendid reign 
of Queen Elizabeth, when the Earl of Leicester first cherished 
his proud aspirings to the hand and throne of his mistress ; 
and it opens in the midst of the strife of faction and emulation 
which existed between that ambitious nobleman and the Earl 
of Sussex, whose meritorious services in the hard hour of her 
adversities the Queen is well known to have highly valued. 
The whole story, which, unlike the other romances of the 
same writer, is tragic in its catastrophe, receives its com- 
plexion from the fortunes of Leicester, who is obviously its 
hero: but the chief interest of the narrative is derived from 
the hapless fate of Amy Robsart, whom the Earl had pri- 

vately married, his designs on Elizabeth prompting him to a 
concealment of their union. She was the daughter of an 
impoverished fox-hunting knight in Cornwall, whose estate 
had been impaired by habits of too great hospitality; and she 
had been educated with all the blind and indulgent fondness 
of a parent who, like ’Squire Western, loved nothing on 
earth so well as his horse and his daughter. Edmund 'Tres- 
silian cherished an early, and, as it proves, a steady though 
ill-fated attachment to this interesting but giddy being, who 
had unfortunately not learned to value his affection in the same 
proportion as she esteemed his merit. 

Mystery and duplicity are necessarily called forth to con- 
ceal this marriage; the coquettish encouragement of the Vir- 
gin-Queen having inspired Lord Leicester with sentiments 
towards her far beyond the gallantry which she exacted from all 
her courtiers. ‘This mystery, with the deceitful policy which 
by degrees wove around his head its inextricable meshes and 
at lenath involved him in guilt and disgrace, and the cruel 
custody i in which a subserviency to his views made him keep 
his unfortunate Countess, constitute the distress of the plot; 
and it is a portion of the work which has been executed with 
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great pathos and feeling. It does not appear with suffi- 
cient clearness, perhaps, “where or how the Earl became first 
enamoured of this rural beauty, and was so overpowered by 
her charms as to adopt the irretrievable measure of a solemn 
union: but the whole management of the intrigue, and of 
the means by which she was removed from her father’s house, 
he had confided to Varney, one of his confidential retainers, 
who filled the station of Master of the Horse in his princely 
household. This man presents a character of unmixed and con- 
summate villainy. Sacrificing every consideration to his own 
views of advancement, no compunction from the beginning to 
the end of this sad story ever visits him; and he, aided by one 
Anthony Foster, to whose custody the Countess is more imme- 
diately ‘committed, is the principal agent of the diabolical 
sufferings inflicted on that unfortunate lady, with the con- 
nivance at least of the ambitious courtier who had won her 
affections. In this respect, the writer betrays a departure 
in favour of Leicester from the concurrent testimony of our 
historians; who impute to him in express terms the murder 
of his wife by poison, to make way for his designs on Eliza- 
beth. As Varney, however, was the immediate instrument 
by whom she was seduced from the paternal roof, and as the 
profligacy of his character was well known in the neighbour- 
hood of Sir Hugh Robsart’s seat, (Lidcote Hall, in Corn- 
wall,) her friends, and among them ‘Tressilian, formed the 
melancholy conclusion that, having yielded to Azs arts, she 
was living with him in a state of unlawful intercourse. Urged 
by his own affection, which even the supposed circumstances 
of her disgraceful flight did not extinguish, and at the instance 
of her afflicted father, ‘Tressilian set out on the desperate er- 
rand of reclaiming her, if possible, from her unholy connec- 
tion. She was then in a splendid imprisonment, and clandes- 
tinely visited by her husband, at an old mansion, once an 
abbey, but desolated and despoiled at the Reformation, in 
the village of Cumnor, in Berkshire ; now become the property 
of Varney by virtue of a grant from Leicester, and tenanted 
by Anthony Foster, the savage but puritanical villain whom 
Varney had selected for that office. Tressilian, who deemed 
it possible from these circumstances that this might be the 
place of her retreat, is first introduced to us at an inn in the 
above village, the bonny Black Bear; the humours of which 
are pourtrayed in the opening of the narrative, with the author’s 
habitual felicity in describing the domestic manners and usages 

of that period of our history. 
In the company at the inn was a person just arrived from 
the wars in the Netherlands; a swaggering adventurer, nursed 
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in enterprize, and fit for any exploit that was likely to fill-his 
pockets, without doing much injury to a conscience that was 
none of the most squeamish ; by name Michael Lambourne, 
and a kinsman of Giles Gosling the landlord. ‘The convers- 
ation turned on Anthony Foster, whose character inspired 
great terror in the neighbourhood, and on a young lady at 
his house, and the strictness with which she was secluded. 
This circumstance gave a strong hint to Jressilian; and 
Michael Lambourne having made a drunken bet with one of 
the company that he would venture up the next day to the 
Hall, and force Tony Foster to introduce him to his fair 
guest, T'ressilian offered to pay half of the risk if he might 
accompany Lambourne in the adventure. By this artifice 
Tressilian calculated on obtaining entrance into the house, 
which was lonely, and barricadoed with great vigilance. 
They accordingly set forth together on the enterprize, succeed 
in their scheme for obtaining entrance, and we are conse- 
quently introduced to Foster, who is sketched with great 
power. A recognition takes place between him and Michael, 
they having been early acquaintances ; and Foster, conceiving 
Lambourne to be a man whose services in furtherance of the 
schemes of his employer were not likely to be impeded by 
scruples, takes him into another apartment to talk with him, 
leaving ‘Tressilian to wait their return. An accidental inter- 
view with Amy, once the cbject of his warmest affections, but 
now deeply sunken, as he imagined, in vice and dishonour, was 
afforded him by her casually coming into the room. We give 
a short extract from the pathetic dialogue which ensued, and 
which is in the best manner of the author: 

‘ Ts my father ill ?” said the lady. 

« « So ill,” answered Tressilian, ‘ that even your utmost haste 
may not restore him to health ; but all shall be instantly prepared 
for your departure, the instant you yourself will give consent.” 

‘ Tressilian,” answered the lady, “ I cannot, I must not, I 
dare not leave this place. Go back to my father —tell him I will 
obtain leave to see him within twelve hours from hence. Go 
back, Tressilian — tell him I am well, I am happy — happy could 
I think he was so—tell him not to fear that I will come, and in 
such manner that all the grief Amy has given him shall be forgot- 
ten —the poor Amy is now greater than she dare name.— Go, 
good Tressilian — I have injured thee too, but believe me I have 
power to heal the wounds I have caused —I robbed you of a 
childish heart, which was not worthy of you, and I can repay the 
loss with honours and advancement.” 

‘«“ Do you say this to me, Amy ?— Do you offer me pageants 
of idle ambition, for the quiet peace you have robbed me of ? — 
But be it so—I came not to upbraid, but to serve and to free 
you.— You cannot disguise it from me; you are a prisoner. 
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Otherwise your kind heart —for it was once a kind heart — would 
have been already at your father’s bed-side. — Come — poor, de- 
ceived, unhappy maiden —all shall be forgot —all shall be for- 
given. Fear not my importunity for what regarded our contract 
— it was a dream, and I have awaked — But come —your father 
yet lives ——Come, and one word of affection — one tear of peni- 
tence, will efface the memory of all that has passed.” 

‘« Have I not already said, Tressilian,” replied she, “ that I 
will surely come to my father, and that without farther delay than 
is necessary to discharge other and equally binding duties ? — 
Go, carry him the news —I come as sure as there is light in 
Heaven —that is, when I obtain permission.” 

¢«¢ Permission ?— permission to visit your father on his sick- 
bed, perhaps on his death-bed !”” repeated Tressilian, impatiently ; 
“and permission from whom ?— From the villain, who, under 
disguise of friendship, abused every duty of hospitality, and stole 
thee from thy father’s roof!” 

‘ « Do him no slander, Tressilian! — He whom thou speakest 
of wears a sword as sharp as thine — sharper, vain man — for the 
best deeds thou hast ever done in peace or war, were as unworth 
to be named with his, as thy obscure rank to match itself with the 
sphere he moves in. — Leave me! Go, do mine errand to my 
father, and when he next sends to me, let him chuse a more wel- 
come messenger.” 

«<¢ Amy,” replied Tressilian, calmly, ‘‘ thou canst not move 
me by thy reproaches. — Tell me one thing, that I may bear at 
least one ray of comfort to my aged friend—This rank of his 
which thou doest boast — doest thou share it with him, Amy ? — 
Does he claim a husband’s right to controul thy motions?” 

‘ «¢ Stop thy base unmannered tongue!” said the lady ; “to no 
question that derogates from my honour, do I deign an answer.” 

‘« You have said enough in refusing to reply,” answered Tres- 
silian ; ‘‘ and mark me, unhappy as thou art, I am armed with th 
father’s full authority to command thy obedience, and I will save 
thee from the slavery of sin and of sorrow, even despite of thy- 
self, Amy.” 

‘« Menace no violence here!” exclaimed the lady, drawing 
back from him, and alarmed at the determination expressed in his 
look and manner; “ threaten me not, Tressilian, for I have means 
to repel force.” 

<< But not, I trust, the wish to use them in so evil a cause,” 
said Tressilian. ‘* With thy will —thine uninfluenced, free, and 
natural will, Amy, thou canst not chuse this state of slavery and 
dishonour — thou hast been bound by some spell — entrapped by 
some art — art now detained by some compelled vow. — But thus 
I break the charm— Amy, in the name of thine excellent, thy 
broken-hearted father, I command thee to follow me.” ’ 

‘ As he spoke, he advanced and extended his arm, as with the 
purpose of laying hold upon her. But she shrunk back from his 
grasp, and uttered a scream, which brought into the apartment 
Lambourne and Foster.’ 
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On leavirlg the mansion, Tressilian meets Varney, who had 
been dispatched by the Earl to announce his intention of 
coming to visit his lady that evening; and, under the convic- 
tion that Varney was her seducer, he reproaches him with 
his baseness. ‘The result is a combat, which would have 
ended fatally for Varney, had not the blow been arrested by 
Lambourne ; and the parties are separated. The Earl next 
arrives; and a playful scene ensues with his beauteous bride, 
who amuses herself with disrobing him of his disguise, and 
contemplating with rustic wonder and delight the rich habi- 
Jiments and glittering’ honours with which he now appears 
decorated. She then expresses a natural wish to take in 
public the rank and situation to which she was intitled, and 
to share openly in his glory and dignity : 


‘« Why, Amy,” said the Earl, looking around, “are not these 
apartments decorated with sufficient splendour? I gave the most 
unbounded order, and, methinks, it has been indifferently well 
obeyed — but if thou canst tell me aught which remains to be 
done, I will instantly give direction.” 

«<«* Nay, my lord, now you mock me,” replied the Countess : 
‘‘ the gaiety of this rich lodging exceeds my imagination as much 
as it does my desert. But shall not your wife, my love — at least 
one day soon — be surrounded with the honour, which arises nei- 
ther from the toils of the mechanic who decks her apartment, nor 
from the silks and jewels with which your generosity adorns her, 
but which is attached to her place among the matronage, as the 
avowed wife of England’s noblest Ear] ?” 

«« One day?” said her husband, — *‘ Yes, Amy, my love, one 
day this shall —_— happen ; and, believe me, thou canst not wish 
for that day more fondly than I. With what rapture could I re- 
tire from labours of state, and cares and toils of ambition, to 
spend my life in dignity and honour on my own broad domains, 
with thee, my lovely Amy, for my friend and companion! But, 
Amy, this cannot yet be; and these dear but stolen interviews 
are all I can give to the loveliest and the best beloved of her sex.” 

‘ « But why can it not be?” urged the Countess, in the softest 
tones of persuasion, — “‘ why can it not immediately take place 
— this more perfect, this uninterrupted union, for which you say 

ou wish, and which the laws of God and man alike command ? — 
Ah! did you but desire it half so much as you say, mighty and 
favoured as you are, who, or what, should bar your attaining your 
wish ?” 

‘ The Earl’s brow was overcast. 

«« Amy,” he said, “ you speak of what you understand not. 
We that toil in courts are like those who climb a mountain of 
loose sand —we dare make no halt until some projecting rock 
afford us a secure stance and resting place — if we pause sooner, 
we slide down by our own weight, an object of universal derision. 
I stand high, but I stand not secure enough to follow my own in- 
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clination. To declare my marriage, were to be the artificer of 
my own ruin. But, believe me, I will reach a point, and that 
speedily, when I can do justice to thee and to myself. Mean- 
time, poison not the bliss of the present moment, by desiring that 
which cannot at present be. Let me rather know whether all 
here is managed to thy liking.” ’ 

Lambourne was now engaged by Varney, who saw that he 
would be a fit instrument for the most atrocious projects, 
and directed him not to lose scent of ‘Tressilian. From cer- 
tain hints with which Varney’s subsequent conversation with 
Lambourne, at the inn, supplied him, Giles Gosling commu- 
nicates his suspicion to Tressilian that his life is in danger, 
and urges him to escape before day-break; suggesting also 
that Tressilian should present to the Queen in person, and 
in the name of Sir Hugh Robsart, a petition in favour of 
Amy, whom they considered as havi ing fallen a victim to the 
artifices of Varney, and as still kept under restraint by his 
connivance. ‘Tressilian accordingly departs, and in his 
journey towards the residence of her father meets with a sin- 
gular adventure which brings him into contact with Dickie 
Sludge and Wayland Smith; the latter also a strange charac- 
ter, for merly assistant of a person addicted to studies in pursuit 
of the p erand elixir or philosopher’s stone, and tinctured in con- 
sequence with a considerable knowlege of the properties and 
uses of medicine. By some of those instincts which are of 
frequent occurrence in romance, this man attaches himself 
forthwith to the fortunes of ‘Tressilian, and enters into his 
designs; and having cured the Earl of Sussex, then droop- 
ing under the effects of poison which had been administered 
to him, and which Wayland’s sagacity and experience found 
to have been the manna of St. ‘Nicholas, he is despatched 
by Tressilian to Cumnor, to obtain from Gosling the inform- 
aie which he had promised to communicate to Tressilian 
respecting the state of affairs there, and at the same time to 
contrive means of effecting the deliverance of Amy. 

The policy adopted by Elizabeth, of keeping an even 
balance between the two great factions of Leicester and 
Sussex which agitated the early portion of her reign, by a 
nice and cautious distribution of her favour, has been re- 
marked by many of her historians. ‘The author has ingeni- 
ously availed himself of this balancing principle between the 
rival Earls, and has founded on it several of the leading inci- 
dents of the work. In the mean while, Sussex, eager to catch 
the opportunity of throwing discredit on Leicester and his 
adherents, had already presented to the Queen Sir Hugh 
Robsart’s petition against Varney, which he had received from 
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Tressilian, who was one of the most zealous of Lord Sus- 
sex’s partizans. Elizabeth, having insisted on the attend- 
ance of both noblemeu at court on a day appointed for that 
purpose, in order to effect a reconciliation, became anxious 
lest the collision of two such fiery spirits, each backed by a 
strong and numerous band of followers, and dividing between 
them the hopes and wishes of the nation, should break out in 
actual tumult, and gave directions of precaution. When the 
eventful hour approached, the rival Earls entered the palace 
at Greenwich precisely at noon. ‘The pomp and circum- 
stance of the court are set before the reader in great detail ; 
and, after the forced and reluctant ceremony of the reconcile- 
ment, the petition against Varney, to the great terror and 
visible confusion of Leicester, i is mentioned by the Queen. The 
whole scene has a dramatic cast, and is represented with 
great spirit. Varney and Tressilian are ordered into the 
council-chamber: but the danger that lowered over the Earl 
of Leicester is averted by the promptitude of Varney, a skil- 
ful pilot in extremity, and conscious that his own chances of 
ruin or advancement depended on the safety of his lord. He 
takes it on himself to acknowlege some “ love-passages” with 
Amy Robsart, and, after a little hesitation, avers that he has 
married her; dissipating the storm that was gathering in the 
royal bosom by some of those skilful flatteries, archly and 
cunningly interposed, to which that bosom was at all times 
too open. ‘The Queen, however, appealed to the honour of 
Leicester respecting the truth of Varney’s allegation; and the 
Karl, having gone too far to recede by not contradicting his 
retainer’s declaration, replied, with equivocation, that to the 
best of his knowlege she was a wedded wife. Before this 
celebrated audience ended, Elizabeth intimated her intention 
in the week ensuing ‘ to taste the good cheer of Kenilworth,’ 
to which she commanded Leicester to bid the Earl of Sussex 
welcome, and dismissed them both in complimentary phrase. 
— “ My lords of Sussex and Leicester, we have a word more 
with you. ‘Tressilian and Varney are near your persons — 
ou will see that they attend you at Kenilwor th — and as we 
will (shall) then have both Paris and Menelaus within our 
call, so we will have this same fair Helen also, whose fickle- 
ness has caused this broil. Varney, thy wife must be at 
Kenilworth, and forthcoming at my order.” — The Earl and 
his follower bowed low, without daring to look at the Queen 
or at each other, for the nets and toils of their talsehood were 
in the act of closing around them. 
Leicester, in common with many persons of rank and 


education in those times, had great faith in judicial astrology ; 
and 
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and the author introduces to us a singular character, who 
officiated in his household as a sage versed in the mysteries 
of the planets;— the very person of whom —— 
Smith had learned his science, and whom Varney had em- 
ployed to administer the poison to Lord Sussex, of which 
Wayland Smith had administered the antidote.* In the 
perplexity to which the orders of Elizabeth had reduced the 
Earl and his agent, this astrologer is sent down under the 
escort of Lambourne to Cumnor, not actually to destroy her, 
but to administer such a portion of this delectable medicine 
of the manna of St. Nicholas as should produce languor, 
depression, and an unwillingness to change of place. This 
was the only expedient that occurred to them, by which the 
peremptory commands of Elizabeth could be evaded ; to 
whom they were to relate the illness of Amy and her inability 
to travel. The thorough-bred romance-reader will not with- 
hold the sufficient quantum of credulity, which the writer 
requires of those who lend their faith to the incidents of his 
tale, from the strange properties ascribed to this manna ; and 
it would be unfair to fetter him who weaves them together, 
in the choice and selection of his machinery. Otherwise, 
means more probable and less revolting might, we conceive, 
have been devised, without taxing too rigorously the in- 
vention of the author. However, the operation of the me- 
dicine is again counteracted by an antidote from Wayland ; 
who moreover enables the Countess to escape, with the de- 
termination of meeting her Lord at Kenilworth, and assert- 
ing her rights. ‘The adventures which befell them on their 
way form a very interesting part of the story. At length 
they arrive at Kenilworth without the knowlege of the Earl, 
and in the midst of the princely entertainments which he 
had prepared for the reception of his royal mistress. <A 
series of accidents ensue, which increase the torments and 
perplexities of the Countess’s situation. She is restrained by 
her affection for Leicester, and the apprehension that an 
open appeal to the Queen might be injurious to his fortunes, 
from discovering her name and rank to Elizabeth: but, by 
one of those chances which are of rare occurrence in real 
lite, though of indispensable utility in romance, she is dis- 
covered in a forlorn and piteous attitude in a sequestered 
grotto of the garden by the Queen herself. The result is 
that the infamous Varney again claims her as his wife, and 
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* The existence of this astrologer, Alasco, is not mere fiction ; 
such a person having been in correspondence with Dr. Dee, who 
resided at Mortlake, in Surrey, at the time in question. 
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asserts that she is insane: in consequence of which she is 
consigned back to the custody of this unfeeling wretch by the 
command of her Majesty; the mean and sordid irresolution 
of Leicester, and his fevered and restless ambition, induc- 
ing him to acquiesce in the deceit and the villainy. At 
Cumnor-place, it is contrived that death, as it were by acci- 
dent, shall terminate the few and wretched days of the lovely 
and injured Amy. ‘The truth is afterward developed by the 
agency of the worthy Tressilian, Wayland Smith, and Dickie 
Sludge: but the penitence of Leicester is too late, for he had 

iven the fatal mandate to her assassin ; having been urged 
to that deadly resolve by feelings of jealousy and wounded 
pride, which, Lago-like, Varney had stirred up in his bosom 
by insinuations against ‘Tressilian. 

The pomp and pageantry of the celebrated entertainments, 
with which the Queen was received at Kenilworth, are set 
forth with the accustomed talent of the author; whose great 
felicity it is to clothe with new life and vigour the ceremonial 
usages of departed days, and to infuse a living interest into 
scenes drawn from those obscure recesses of history which 
no man has more diligence in exploring, or exercises a 
more powerful fancy in embellishing. We have not room 
to extract any parts of this bustling and animated descrip- 
tion, which has indeed been made more or less familiar to the 
reader by the records of Laneham, Nichols, &c.: but we can- 
not omit the dignified and spirited remonstrance of the poor 
heart-sick Countess, when she had a casual interview with 
her Lord in the midst of these solemnities. It is a fine piece 
of moral painting, and derives much of its effect from its 
melancholy portraiture of a heart-broken victim of ambition 
in the vortex of pomp and magnificence, while the pride 
of wounded virtue breathes in her beautiful and eloquent 
remonstrance : 


‘ « We will think, Amy, of some other retreat,” said Leicester ; 
‘¢ and you shall go to one of my northern castles, under the per- 
sonage — it will be but needful, I trust, for a very few days — of 
Varney’s wife.” 

‘ « How, my Lord of Leicester!” said the lady, disengaging 
herself from his embraces ; “ is it to your wife you give the dis- 
honourable counsel to acknowledge herself the bride of another 
—and of all men, the bride of that Varney ?” 

‘ « Madam, I speak it in earnest — Varney is my true and 
faithful servant, trusted in my deepest secrets. I had better lose 
my right hand than his service at this moment. You have no cause 
to scorn him as you do.” . 

‘ «J could assign one, my lord,” replied the Countess; “ and 
I see he shakes even under that assured look of his. But he that 
is necessary as your right hand to your safety, is free from any 
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accusation of mine. May he be true to you; and that he may bej 
true, trust him not too much or too far. But it is enough to sa 
that I will not go with him unless by violence, nor would I ac- 
knowledge him as my husband, were all ‘ 

‘ « It is a temporary deception, madam,” said Leicester, irri- 
tated by her opposition, ‘ necessary for both our safeties, endan- 
gered by you through female caprice, or the premature desire to 
seize on arank to which I gave you title, only under condition 
that our marriage, for a time, should continue secret. If my pro- 
posal disgust you, it is yourself has brought it on both of us. There 
is no other remedy — you must do what your own impatient folly 
hath rendered necessary —- [ command you.” 

‘ «T cannot put your commands, my lord,” said Amy, “ in 
balance with those of honour and conscience. I will nov, in this 
instance, obey you. You may achieve your own dishonour, to which 
these crooked policies naturally tend, but I will do nought that 
can blemish mine. How could you again, my lord, acknowledge 
me as a pure and chaste matron, worthy to share your fortunes, 
when, holding that high character, I had strolled the country the 
acknowledged wife of such a profligate fellow as your servant 
Varney !"’— 

‘ « My lord, my lord, bend no angry brows on me — it is the 
truth, and it is I who speak it. I once did Tressilian wrong for 
your sake — I will not do him the further injustice of being silent 
when his honour is brought in question. I can forbear,” she said, 
looking at Varney, ‘to pull the mask off hypocrisy, but I will 
not permit virtue to be slandered in my hearing.” 

‘ There was a dead pause. Leicester stood displeased, yet un- 
determined, and too conscious of the weakness of his cause; 
while Varney, with a deep and hypocritical affectation of sorrow, 
mingled with humility, bent his eyes on the ground. 

‘ It was then that the Countess Amy displayed, in the midst of 
distress and difficulty, the natural energy of character, which 
would have rendered her, had fate allowed, a distinguished orna- 
ment of the rank which she held. She walked up to Leicester 
with a composed step, a dignified air, and looks in which strong 
affection essayed in vain to shake the firmness of eonscious truth 
and rectitude of principle. “ You have spoke your mind, my 
lord,” she said, “ in these difficulties with which, unhappily, I 
have found myself unable to comply. This gentleman — this 
person I would say — has hinted at another scheme, to which I 
object not but as it displeases you. Will your lordship be pleased 
to hear what a young and timid woman, but your most affectionate 
wife, can suggest in the present extremity ?” 

‘ Leicester was silent, but bent his head towards the Countess, 
as an intimation that she was at liberty to proceed. 

‘ « There hath been but one cause for all these evils, my lord,” 
she proceeded, ‘ and it resolves itself into the mysterious dupli- 
city with which you have been induced to surround yourself. 
Extricate yourself at once, my lord, from the tyranny of these 
disgraceful trammels. Be like a true English gentleman, knight, 
and earl, who holds that truth is the foundation of honour, and 
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that honour is dear to him as the breath of his nostrils. Take 

our ill-fated wife by the hand, lead her to the footstool of 

tlizabeth’s throne — Say, that in a moment of infatuation, moved 
by supposed beauty, of which none perhaps can now trace even 
the remains, I gave my hand to this Amy Robsart.— You will 
then have done justice to me, my lord, and to your own honour ; 
and should law or power require you to part from me, I will op- 
pose no objection— since I may then with honour hide a grieved 
and broken heart in those shades from which your love withdrew 


9”? 


me, 


When Leicester’s acquiescence in the murderous project is 
at last extorted from him by Varney, the tumult of his feel- 
ings is well sketched by this powerful writer; and the con- 
cluding part of the scene is a specimen of picturesque 
delineation and fine composition : 


‘ By such atrain of argument did Leicester labour to reconcile 
his conscience to the prosecution of plans of vengeance, so hastily 
adopted, and of schemes of ambition, which had become so 
woven in with every purpose and action of his life, that he was in- 
capable of the effort of relinquishing them; until his revenge ap- 
peared to him to wear a face of justice, and even of generous 
moderation. 

‘In this mood, the vindictive and ambitious Earl entered the 
superb precincts of the Pleasance, then illumined by the full 
moon. ‘The broad yellow light was reflected on all sides from the 
white freestone, of which the pavement, balustrades, and archi- 
tectural ornaments of the place were constructed; and not a 
single fleecy cloud was visible in the azure sky, so that the scene 
was nearly as light as if the sun had but just left the horizon. The 
numerous statues of white marble glimmered in the pale light, 
like so many sheeted ghosts just arisen from their sepulchres, and 
the fountains threw their jets into the air, as if they sought that 
their waters should be silvered by the moon-beams, ere they fell 
down again upon their basins in showers of sparkling silver. The 
day had been sultry, and the gentle night-breeze, which sighed 
along the terrace of the Pleasance, raised not a deeper breath than 
the fan in the hand of youthful beauty. The bird of summer- 
night had built many a nest in the bowers of the adjacent garden, 
and the tenants now indemnified themselves for silence during 
the day, by a full chorus of their own unrivalled warblings, now 
joyous, now pathetic, now united, now responsive to each other, 
as if to express their delight in the placid and delicious scene to 
which they poured their melody.’ 


Such are the outlines of the romance of ‘ Kenilworth.’ 
The key-note of the tale is sad, and its vibrations sound 
heavily in contrast to the noise of unfeeling pomp, festive 
gladness, and gorgeous parade, which is heard in the stately 


halls and pleasant bowers of that renowned castle. The heart, 
and 
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and its most sacred sympathies, are indeed in every part of 
it, even amid its most stirring agitations, busily engaged with 
the young and beautiful bride of Leicester; and we are 
forced from the pride and pageantry of the festive scene to 
the gloom and solitude of her confinement, where she dreops 
like the flower assailed by the tempest, whose short summer- 
day of beauty and of blossom is overclouded and darkened 
for ever. 

The action of this drama, for it approximates more to the 
drama than any of the preceding productions of its eminent 
author, is rapid and changeful ; and the spirit of the times 
of Elizabeth has been most skilfully infused into the whole 
story. ‘The minute proprieties to which we have before ad- 
verted, of garb, idiom, manners and humours, and the domestic 
life of our ancestors in that age, even to the upholstery of an 
apartment, are also scrupulously preserved. So constant is this 
fidelity, that scarcely a passage can be found in the romance, 
whether its high and dignified personages sweep by in 
solemn and fantastic pomp, or we are ushered into the public 
room of aninn to hear the buffoonery and banter of social and 
convivial relaxation in humbler life ; — scarcely a passage, we 
say, occurs that is not redolent of the wera which the writer 
has chosen to illustrate; nor is a contrivance admitted which 
is not faithful to his scope and his purposes. ‘The tale, in- 
deed, may not have that magic influence on the fancy which 
was experienced by those who hung over the antecedent fictions 
of this admired novelist; and it may abound less in those 
sportive creations of genius which will live, we were about to 
say, for ever, enshrined and embodied in Dirk Hattrick, 
Dandy Dinmont, and Meg Merrilies: but it rushes at once 
to the heart, and unlocks the inmost fountains of our sym- 
pathetic affections; amending the soul by the lessons which it 
presents to the criminal aspirings of earthly ambition, and chas- 
tening and purifying it by the most affecting images of mortal 
sufferi ing. 





Art.IV. The Cenci. A Tragedy, in Five Acts. By Percy B. 
Shelley. 8vo. Printed in Italy for Olliers, London. 1819. 
Price 4s. 6d. Boards. 


s the genius of this writer grows on us, most heartily do 

we wish that we were able to say, his good sense and 
judgment grow with it ! — but, alas! for the imperfections of 
the brightest minds, the reverse in this instance is the case ; 
and the extrav: agance and wildness of Mr. Shelley’s first flights 
Rev. Fes. 1821. M yield 
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yield to the present, not only in their own excentric character 
but in other most objectionable points. 

Without any mealy-mouthedness, or pretences to be more 
delicate than our neighbours, we honestly confess that the 
story of the Cenci, chosen as a subject for tragedy in the 
twentieth century, does indeed astonish and revolt us: for it 
involves incest committed by a father, and murder perpe- 
trated by a daughter. In the early days of our own drama, 
we know, great atrocities were suffered to form the subjects 
of some scenes; and whatever natural decency may have 
been observed in treating such offensive subjects, we cannot 
but consider the introduction of them in any way as a mani- 
fest proof of the rudeness and barbarism of a newly-born, or 
lately-reviving, literature. In truth, we do not see how any 
man of sense can view them in any other light, to whatever 
extent false theories, concerning the sublime awakening of 
the passions and the deep utterance of the secrets of the 
human heart, &c. &c. may mislead the vulgar. Yet such a 
bias towards the older school of poetry, and all its faults, 
exists at this moment in England, that every champion of 
common sense, who strives to oppose the prejudice, is at 
once branded with the imputation of a narrow understanding, 
a defective imagination, anda French taste. Be it so. The 
friends of Reason, we are assured, will stand or fall with her; 
and if she be quite extinct, why then a cheerful good night to 
her survivors ! 

Among the most devoted adherents to the style and man- 
ner of the antient English drama, — among the persons who, 
from all that they write, whether as critics or authors, it would 
seem were afflicted with a sort of old-play-insanity, ——may be 
numbered Mr. Percy Shelley. He tells us in his preface 
that, in order ‘ to move men to true sympathy, we must use 
the familiar language of men;’ and then, as a happy illus- 
stration of this profound axiom, he observes that the ‘ study 
of the ancient English poets is to incite us to do that for our 
own age, which they have done for theirs!’ He adds that 
‘ it must be the real language of men in general, and not of 
any particular class,’ &c. Now what is all this but the ex- 

loded Wordsworthian heresy, that the language of poetry 
and the language of real life are the same? and this, too, 
when the fragic drama is in question! Oh, vain Horace, 
who dreamt of the * os magna sonaturum,” as combined with 
the * mens sublimior!” Oh, vain Shakspeare, (for of all 
poets he is the most imaginative in language, in his loftier 
passages,) who fancied that passion might be poetical when 
ideally represented ; and whose invariable pursuit, when not 
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descending to the sparkling dust that strewed the arena of 
his comedy, was that ideal beauty, that charm, which has been 
embodied by the scenic representations of two and only two 
performers* of our own times! Oh, forgotten Otway and 
Rowe, condemned to utter neglect and contempt by our 
wise and worthy contemporaries; because, forsooth, they 
occasionally sin by too much poetry, and too little reality of 
exhibition ; because they, zz a few instances, fall into mis- 
placed similes and unnatural ornaments of verse !— We talk, 
however, to the desperately deaf;— we hold colours up for 
the judgment of the incurably blind ;—we display the ar- 
mour of the warrior in a conclave of damsels, among whom 
lurks no atom of the masculine spirit of old ;— of that age 
which they disgrace by their gross indiscriminate panegyric, 
and profane by their feeble unhallowed imitation. 

Mr. Shelley is worthy of better things: but it is not merely 
the demon of bad Taste which is to be laid in his gifted 
mind. There also inhabits, to all visible appearance, a 
deeper and darker dzemon, the joint offspring of Doubt and 
Vanity :—of Doubt, far from thoroughly exercised in its 
established process of metaphysical reasoning; of Vanity, 
venial while young, and merely trying its wings in the atmo- 
sphere of its own limbo. Mr. Shelley, like an unfledged and 
unpractised giant, attempts to scale heaven on a chicken’s 
pinion; and, little only when he is sceptical, he betrays such 
littleness in his attempts to climb and to shake Olympus, 
that spectators less biassed in his favour than ourselves 
would cease either to laugh or to behold. His imagination 
chiefly dwells on some filmy gossamery vision of his own 
brain, representing an zerial contest between the powers and 
princes of the air, in which the principle of evil overcomes, 
for a long and weary time, the principle of good. Such are 
the Snake and Eagle (if we recollect the examples rightly — 
we are sure of the precept,) of his earliest poem; and such 
are the Jupiter and Prometheus of that paznful work which 
we shall next be called to notice. 

We now return to the Cenci; and what a return! The 
spirit of the author will be best seen by a prose-extract, 
elucidatory of his state of feeling when he published this 
tragedy. Speaking of the characters of this drama, Mr. 
Shelley says : 

‘ They are represented as Catholics, and as Catholics deeply 
tinged with religion. To a Protestant apprehension there will 





* Need we mention the great theatrical names of John Kemble 


and Mrs. Siddons ? 
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appear something unnatural in the earnest and perpetual senti- 
ment of the relations between God and man which pervade the 
tragedy of the Cenci. It will especially be startled at the com- 
bination of an undoubting persuasion of the truth of the popular 
religion with a cool and determined perseverance in enormous 
guilt. But religion in Italy is not, as in Protestant countries, a 
cloak to be worn on particular days; or a passport which those 
who do not wish to be railed at carry with them to exhibit; or a 
’ gloomy passion for penetrating the impenetrable mysteries of our 
being, which terrifies its possessor at the darkness of the abyss to 
the brink of which it has conducted him. Religion co-exists, as 
it were, in the mind of an Italian Catholic with a faith in that of 
which all men have the most certain knowledge. It is interwoven 
with the whole fabric of life. It is adoration, faith, submission, 
penitence, blind admiration ; not arule for moral conduct. It has 
no necessary connexion with any one virtue. The most atrocious 
villain may be rigidly devout, and without any shock to established 
faith, confess himself to be so. Religion pervades intensely the 
whole frame of society, and is according to the temper of the 
mind which it inhabits, a passion, a persuasion, an excuse, a re- 
fuge ; never a check.’ 


As Protestants, we disdain to reply to the insinuations of 
this passage: but, for our Catholic brethren, we must protest 
against this most uncharitable charge. ‘ Never a check ! — 
We do trust that Mr. Shelley will not be much older ere he 
regrets this unchristian and unphilosophical remark. How 
perfectly he falls within the censure of the poet, we need 
scarcely remind him ; 


‘¢ And deal damnation round the land, 
On each I judge thy foe ;” 


for who is the foe of God like the religious hypocrite ? 

Thus unhappily prepared, Mr. Shelley entered on his 
dangerous dramatic task, and wonderously has he ac- 
quitted himself in it. We cordially hope that nothing may 
ever prevent us from rendering due homage to genius, 
wherever it be found; for, however man may pervert it, still 
it bears the indication and retains the sound of the voice of 
Heaven within us. We grant, then, that a plain proof is 
afforded of Mr. Shelly’s powers in almost every scene of this 
drama; and one or two such examples we shall endeavour to 
select. 

In the preface, we are thus informed of the story on which 
the tragedy is founded: 


¢ A manuscript was communicated to me during my travels in 
Italy which was copied from the archives of the Cenci palace at 
Rome, and contains a detailed account of the horrors which ended 
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in the extinction of one of the noblest and richest families of that 
city during the pontificate of Clement VIII., in the pve 1599. 
The story is, that an old man having spent his life in debauchery 
and wickedness, conceived at length an implacable hatred towards 
his children; which shewed itself towards one daughter under 
the form of an incestuous passion, aggravated by every circum- 
stance of cruelty and violence. This daughter, after long and 
vain attempts to escape from what she considered a perpetual 
contamination both of body and mind, at length plotted with her 
mother-in-law and brother to murder their common tyrant. The 
young maiden, who was urged to this tremendous deed by an im- 
pulse which overpowered its horror, was evidently a most gentle 
and amiable being, a creature formed to adorn and be admired, 
and thus violently thwarted from her nature by the necessity of 
circumstance and opinion. The deed was quickly discovered, and, 
in spite of the most earnest prayers made to the Pope by the 
highest persons in Rome, the criminals were put to death,’ 


The dreadful display of wickedness at the feast, where the 
father rejoices in the death of his two sons, we shall omit; 
as well as the base cowardice of the guests, even when in- 
voked by the firm and lovely Beatrice, La Cenci; of whose 
picture Mr. Shelley tells us he possesses a copy, from the 
original in the Colonna palace: — but we shall present our 
readers with the impressive scene in which Beatrice first 
intimates to Lucretia, her innocent mother-in-law, the horrors 


that have passed. Carefully and feelingly touched are these 
horrors. 


‘ Lucretia. So, daughter, our last hope has failed; ah me! 
How pale you look; you tremble, and you stand 
Wrapped in some fixed and fearful meditation, 

As if one thought were over strong for you: 
Your eyes have a chill glare; O, dearest child! 
Are you gone mad? If not, pray speak to me. 

‘ Beatrice. You see I am not mad; I speak to you. 

‘ Lucr. You talked of something that your father did 
After that dreadful feast ? Could it be worse 
Than when he smiled, and cried, My sons are dead ! 
And every one looked in his neighbour's face 
To see if others were as white as he? 

At the first word he spoke I felt the blood 
Rush to my heart, and fell into a trance ; 
And when it past I sat all weak and wild ; 
Whilst you alone stood up, and with strong words 
Checked his unnatural pride ; and I could see 
The devil was rebuked that lives in him. 
Until this hour thus you have ever stood 
Between us and your father’s moody wrath 
Like a protecting presence : your firm mind 
Has been our only refuge and defence : 
) M 3 What 
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What can have thus subdued it? What can now 
Have given you that cold melancholy look, 
Succeeding to your unaccustomed fear ? 
* Beatr. What is it that you say ? I was just thinking 
’Twere better not to struggle any more. 
Men, like my father, have been dark and bloody, 
Yet never —.O! before worse comes of it 
*Twere wise to die: it ends in that at last. 
‘ Lucr. Oh, talk not so, dear child! Tell me at once 
What did your father do or say to you ? 
He stayed not after that accursed feast 
One moment in your chamber. — Speak to me. 
‘ Bernardo. Oh, sister, sister, prithee, speak to us! 
‘ Beatr. (Speaking very slowly with a forced calmness.) 
It was one word, mother, one little word ; 
One look, one smile. (Wildly. ) 
Oh! he has trampled me, 
Under his feet, and made the blood stream down 
My pallid cheeks. And he has given us all 
Ditch-water, and the fever-stricken flesh 
Of buffaloes, and bade us eat or starve, 
And we have eaten. — He has made me look 
On my beloved Bernardo, when the rust 
Of heavy chains has gangrened his sweet limbs, 
And I have never yet despaired — but now ! 


What would I say ? (Recovering herself.) 


Ah! no, ‘tis nothing new. 

The sufferings we all share have made me wild : 
He only struck and cursed me as he passed ; 
He said, he looked, he did, — nothing at all 
Beyond his wont, yet it disordered me. 
Alas! I am forgetful of my duty, 
I should preserve my senses for your sake. 

‘ Lucr. Nay, Beatrice, have courage, my sweet girl. 
If any one despairs it should be I 
Who loved him once, and now must live with him 
Till God in pity call for him or me, 
For you may, like your sister, find some husband, 
And smile, years hence, with children round your knees ; 
Whilst I, then dead, and all this hideous coil, 
Shall be remembered only as a dream. 

‘ Beatr. Talk not to me, dear lady, of a husband. 
Did you not nurse me when my mother died ? 
Did you not shield me and that dearest boy ? 
And had we any other friend but you 
In infancy, with gentle words and looks, 
To win our father not to murder us? 
And shall I now desert you? May the ghost 
Of my dead mother plead against my soul 
If I abandon her who filled the place 
She left, with more, even, than a mother’s love !’ 
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The next scene which we can quote without injustice to 
the course of the story, we think, is the following. Beatrice 
is condemned to die, for suborning the murder of her exe- 
crable father; and thus, in the language of Claudio in 
‘¢ Measure for Measure,” (and we say it not in detraction 
from genius, although in condemnation of taste,) she deplores 
her fate: 


‘ Beatir. (Wildly.) Oh, 
My God! can it be possible I have 
To die so suddenly 2? So young to go 
Under the obscure, cold, rotting, wormy ground ! 
To be nailed down into a narrow place ; 
To see no more sweet sunshine ; hear no more 
Blithe voice of living thing ; muse not again 
Upon familiar thoughts, sad, yet thus lost 
How fearful! to be nothing! Or to be — 
What? O, where am J? Let me not go mad! 
Sweet Heaven, forgive weak thoughts! If there should be 
No God, no heaven, no earth in the void world ; 
The wide, grey, lampless, deep, unpeopled world! 
If all things then should be — my father’s spirit, 
His eye, his voice, his touch surrounding me ; 
The atmosphere and breath of my dead life ! 
If sometimes, as a shape more like himself, 
Even the form which tortured me on earth, 
Masked in grey hairs and wrinkles, he should come 
And wind me in his hellish arms, and fix 
His eyes on mine, and drag me down, down, down! 
For was he not alone omnipotent 
On earth, and ever present? Even tho’ dead, 
Does not his spirit live in all that breathe, 
And work for me and mine still the same ruin, 
Scorn, pain, despair? Who ever yet returned 
To teach the laws of death’s untrodden realm ? 
Unjust perhaps as those which drive us now, 
O, whither, whither ? 

‘ Lucr. Trust in God’s sweet love, 
The tender promises of Christ: ere night 
Think we shall be in Paradise. 

‘ Beatr. ’Tis past! 
Whatever comes my heart shall sink no more. 
And yet, I know not why, your words strike chill: 
How tedious, false, and cold seem all things. I 
Have met with much injustice in this world ; 
No difference has been made by God or man, 
Or any power moulding my wretched lot, 
‘Twixt good or evil, as regarded me. 
I am cut off from the only world I know, 
From light, and life, and love, in youth’s sweet prime. 
You do well telling me to trust in God, 
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I hope I do trust in him. In whom else 
Can any trust? And yet my heart is cold.’ 


Here we must take leave of ‘ The Cenci;’ earnestly re- 
questing Mi. Shelley to consider well the remarks which we 
have made in the spirit of honest applause and honest cen- 
sure; and particularly exhorting him to reflect on all the 
gifts of Providence, and on the last words which we have 
quoted, 

‘ And yet my heart is cold.’ 





Art. V. Prometheus Unbound ; a Lyrical Drama, in Four Acts, 
With other Poems. By Percy Bysshe Shelley. 8vo. Qs. 
Boards. Olliers. 1820. 


‘HERE is an excess of fancy which rapidly dégenerates into 
nonsense: if the seblime be closely allied to the ridiculous, 
the fanciful is twin-sister to the foolish ; and really Mr. Shel- 
ley has worthily maintained the relationship. What, in the 
name of wonder on one side, and of common sense on the 
other, is the meaning of this metaphysical rhapsody about 
the unbinding of Prometheus : ¢ Greek plays, Mr. Shelley 
tells us in his preface, have been his study; and from them 
he has caught — what ?— any thing but the tone and cha- 
racter of his story; which as little exhibits the distinct ima- 
ginations of the heathen mythology as it resembles the 
virtuous realities of the Christian faith. It is only nonsense, 
pure unmixed nonsense, that Mr. Shelley has derived from 
his various lucubrations, and combined in the laudable work 
before us. 

We are so far from denying, that we are most ready to 
acknowlege, the great merit of detached passages in the Pro- 
metheus Unbound: but this sort of praise, we “fear from ex- 
pressions in his prose advertisements, the poet before us will 
be most unwilling to receive; for he says on one occasion, 
(preface to the Cenci,) ‘I have avoided, with great care, in 
writing this play, the mtroduction of what i is commonly called 
mere poctiy ; and I imagine there will scarcely be found a 
detached simile, cr a sinale isolated descrip tion,’ !! &e, Charme 
ing prospect, indeed! ** I could find it in my heart,” says 
Dogbe try, ‘to bestow all my tediousness upon your Wor- 
ship ;” and so his anti-type, the author of Prometheus Un- 
bound, (which, a punster might say, will always remain wn- 
bound ,) studiously excludes "hom his play vie, thing like 
* mere poetry,’ (merum sal,) or a * single isolated description,’ 
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This speaks for itself; and we should have thought that we 
hat been reading a burlesque preface of Fielding to one of 
his mock tragedies, rather than a real introduction by a seri- 
ous dramatist to one of his /ragic plays. We may be told, 
however, that we must consider the Prometheus Unbound as 
a philosophical work. ‘ We cry you mercy, cousin Richard!” 
Where are the things, then, * not dreamt of in our philo- 
sophy?” The § Prometheus Unbound’ is amply stored with 
such things. First, there is a wicked supreme deity. — 
Secondly, there is a Demogorgon; superior, in process of 
time, to that supreme wickedness. — ‘Thirdly, there are 
nymphs, naids, nereids, spirits of flood and fell, depth and 
hei¢ht, the four elements, and fifty-four imaginary places 
of creation and residence. — Now, to what does all this tend ? 
To nothing, positively to nothing. Like Dandie Dinmont’s 
unproduceable child, the author cannot, in any part of his 
work, ‘** behave distinctly.” How should he? His Manichean 
absurdities, his eternally indwelling notion of a good and 
an evil principle fighting like furies on all occasions with 
their whole posse comitatus together, cross his clearer tancy, 
and lay the buildings of his better mind in glittering gorge- 
ous ruins. Let his readers observe the manner in which he 
talks of death, and hope, and all the thrilling interests of 
man; and let us also attend to what follows: —* For m 
part I had rather be damned with Plato and Lord Bacon, 
than go to Heaven with Paley and Malthus.’ Preface to 
Prometheus, p. 14. This appears to us to be nothing but 
hatred of contemporaries; not ‘admiration of the antients, 
This * offence is rank ;— it smells to Heaven.” 

The benevolent opposition of Prometheus to the oppressive 
and atrocious rule of Jupiter forms the main object, as far as 
it can be understood, of this generally unintelligible work ; 
though some of it can be understood too plainly ; and the pas- 
sage beginning, ‘ A woful sight,’ at page 49., and ending, ¢ It 
hath become a curse,’ must be most offensive, as it too evi- 
dently seems to have been intended to be, to every sect of 
Christians. 

We must cease, however, to expostulate with Mr. Shelley, 
if we may hope to render him or his admirers any service ; 
and most assuredly we have a sincere desire to be thus 
serviceable, for he has power to do good, or evil, on an ex-- 
tensive scale; —and whether from admiration of genius, or 
from a prudent wish to conciliate its efforts, we are disposed 
to welcome all that is good and useful in him, as well as 
prepared to condemn all that is the contrary. We turn, 

then, 
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then, to other matters, and point out what we think is un- 
exceptionably, or fairly, poetical in the strangé book before us. 


Demogorgon. Ask what thou wouldst know. 
Asia. What canst thou tell ? 
Dem. All things thou dar’st demand. 
Asia. Who made the living world ? 
Dem. God, 
Asia. Who made all 
That it contains? thought, passion, reason, will, 
Imagination ? 
‘ Dem. God: Almighty God. 
‘ Asia. Who made that sense which, when the winds of spring 
In rarest visitation, or the voice 
Of one beloved heard in youth alone, 
Fills the faint eyes with falling tears which dim 
The radiant looks of unbewailing flowers, 
And leaves this peopled earth a solitude 
When it returns no more ? 
‘ Dem. Merciful God. 
‘* Asia. And who made terror, madness, crime, remorse, 
Which from the links of the great chain of things, 
To every thought within the mind of man 
Sway and drag heavily, and each one reels 
Under the load towards the pit of death : 
Abandoned hope, and love that turns to hate ; 
And self-contempt, bitterer to drink than blood ; 
Pain, whose unheeded and familiar speech 
{s howling, and keen shrieks, day after day ; 
And Hell, or the sharp fear of Hell ? 
‘ Dem. He reigns. 
‘ Asia. Utter his name: a world pining in pain 
Asks but his name: curses shall drag him down. 
‘ Dem. He reigns. 
‘ Asia. I feel, I know it: who? 
‘ Dem. He reigns. 
‘ Asia. Who reigns? There was the heaven and earth at first, 
And light and love ; then Saturn, from whose throne 
Time fell, an envious shadow: such the state 
Of the earth’s primal spirits beneath his sway, 
As the calm joy of flowers and living leaves 
Before the wind or sun has withered them 
And semivital worms: but he refused 
The birthright of their being, knowledge, power, 
The skill which wields the elements, the thought 
Which pierces this dim universe like light, 
Self-empire, and the majesty of love ; 
For thirst of which they fainted. Then Prometheus 
Gave wisdom, which is strength, to Jupiter, 
And with this law alone, “ Let man be free,” 
Clothed him with the dominion of wide Heaven. ‘ 
15 0 
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To know nor faith, nor love, nor law, to be 
Omnipotent but friendless, is to reign ; 

And Jove now reigned ; for on the race of man 
First famine, and then toil, and then disease, 
Strife, wounds, and ghastly death unseen before, 
Fell; and the unseasonable seasons drove 

With alternating shafts of frost and fire, 

Their shelterless, pale tribes to mountain caves: 
And in their desert hearts fierce wants he sent, 
And mad disquietudes, and shadows idle 

Of unreal good, which levied mutual war, 

So ruining the lair wherein they raged. 

Prometheus saw, and waked the legioned hopes 
Which sleep within folded Elysian flowers, 
Nepenthe, Moly, Amaranth, fadeless blooms, 
That they might hide with thin and rainbow wings 
The shape of Death ; and Love he sent to bind 
The disunited tendrils of that vine 

Which bears the wine of life, the human heart ; 
And he tamed fire which, like some beast of prey, 
Most terrible, but lovely, played beneath 

The frown of man; and tortured to his will 

Iron and gold, the slaves and signs of power, 

And gems and poisons, and all subtlest forms 
Hidden beneath the mountains and the waves. 

He gave man speech, and speech created thought, 
Which is the measure of the universe; 

And Science struck the thrones of earth and heaven, 
Which shook, but fell not ; and the harmonious mind 
Poured itself forth in all-prophetic song ; 

And music lifted up the listening spirit 

Until it walked, exempt from mortal care, 
Godlike, o’er the clear billows of sweet sound ; 
And human hands first mimicked and then mocked, 
With moulded limbs more lovely than its own, 

The human form, till marble grew divine ; 

And mothers, gazing, drank the love men see 
Reflected in their race, behold, and perish. 

He told the hidden power of herbs and springs, 
And Disease drank and slept. Death grew like sleep,’ &c. &c. 


The most imaginative of our readers must, we think, be 
disposed to allow that there is much nonsense in all this, 
however fanciful: yet there is much poetry also, — much 
benevolent feeling, beautiful language, and powerful versi- 
fication. 

We will take one other extract; and it shall be from the 
lyric portion of the drama. 


‘ Voice of unseen Spirits. 


‘ The pale stars are gone ! 
For the sun, their swift shepherd, 
To 
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To their folds them compelling, 
In the depths of the dawn, 


Hastes, in meteor-eclipsing array, and they flee 


Beyond his blue dwelling, 
As fawns flee the leopard. 
But where are ye ? 


‘A Train of dark Forms and Shadows passes by confusedly, 


singing, 
‘ Here, oh, here: 
We bear the bier 
Of the father of many a cancelled year ! 
Spectres we 
Of the dead Hours be, 
We bear Time to his tomb in eternity. 


‘ Strew, oh, strew, 
Hair, not yew! 
Wet the dusty pall with tears, not dew! 
Be the taded flowers 
Of Death’s bare bowers 
Spread on the corpse of the King of Hours! 
‘ Haste, oh, haste! 
As shades are chased, 
Trembling, by day, from heaven’s blue waste. 
We melt away, 
Like dissolving spray, 
l'rom the children of a diviner day, 
With the lullaby 
Of winds that die 
On the bosom of their own harmony ! 


* Ione. What dark forms were they ? 
* Panthea. The past Hours weak and grey, 


With the spoil which their toil 


Raked together 


From the conquest but one could foil. 


‘ Ione. Have they past ? 
‘ Panthea. They have past ; 


‘They outspeeded the blast, 
While ‘tis said, they are fled : 


‘ Tone. Whither, oh, whither ? 
‘ Panthea. To the dark, to the past, to the dead. 


* Votce of unseen Spirits. 


‘ Bright clouds float in heaven, 
Dew-stars gleam on earth, 
Waves assemble on ocean, 
They are gathered and driven 


By the storm of delight, by the panic of glee! 





They shake with emotion, 
They dance in their mirth. 
But where are ye? 
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‘ The pine boughs are singing 
Old songs with new gladness, 
The billows and fountains 
Fresh music are flinging, 
Like the notes of a spirit from Jand and from sea 
The storms mock the mountains 
With the thunder of gladness, 
But where are ye? 

Such a quotation as this affords ample opportunity for fair 
judgment; and what is the verdict? With a great portion 
of uncommon merit, much more absurdity is “mixed ; and, 
how great soever the author’s genius may be, it is not great 
enough to bear him out, when he so plainly and heartily 
laughs i in his reader’s face as so clever a writer must do in this 
and many other passages. 

The § Miscellaneous Poems,’ which follow Prometheus, 
display also both his fancy and his peculiarities. 


--—— ee —— 








Art. VI. Three Months passed in the Mountains East of Rome, 
during the Year 1819. By Maria Graham, Author of * Journal 
of a Residence in India.” 8vo. 10s. 6d. Boards. Longman and 
Co. 1820. 


wr are by no means unacquainted with the talents of the 
fair author of this volume; whose agreeable account of 
the principal settlements of India during her residence in that 
country, and whose almost incredible proficiency there ac- 
quired in the usages and antiquities of the East, subsequently 
also much augmented by diligence and study, have not 
passed away from our recollection. Among the mob of 
tourists who have loaded our table with travels through Italy, 
we are pleased to meet her again; not as a writer swelling 
the long list of those who have explored the antient me- 
morials of that classical region, but modestly retiring from 
the beaten track to illustrate a feature of the country on 
which modern travellers have unaccountably been silent, — 
the state of the present inhabitants of the near neighbour- 
hood of Rome. She has exhibited no slight degree of good 
sense, and, we will add, of taste, in foregoing the raptures of 
sentimental declamations on the “eternal city,” and of send- 
ing her imagination to the grandeur of past times, for the 
more useful task of throwing light on the actual condition of 
a part of Italy but rarely frequented, and still more seldom 
elucidated. Her object, as she has herself described it, js 
the description of the mountainous country near Rome; to 
shew the peasants of the hills as they are and probably 
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have been from the earliest times; and to give such a delin- 
eation of their manners as will enable ‘ others to form a 
judgment of their moral and political condition, and to ac- 
count for some of those zrreguwarities which we do not easily 
imagine to be consistent with the civilized state of Europe, 
but which for centuries have existed in the patrimony of the 
church.’ 

Mrs. Graham’s readers will be much interested by her no- 
tices of the banditti who frequent this part of the country ; 
although they may contemplate the daily atrocities of these 
people with too much horror to class them among the zrregu- 
larities, of which the author speaks ‘as being inconsistent with 
the civilized state of Europe.’ ‘They will here, indeed, have 
the opportunity of perusing, we believe for the first time, an 
accurate account of this singular community of plunderers, 
stripped of those colourings of romance and exaggeration 
with which tales of this sort are generally heightened. It 
seems that they are like the forest outlaws of England, of 
whom we read in the times of Richard I. and II. ‘They are 
not the poorest or lowest of the inhabitants, but generally 
possess a little field and a house, and take the road only when 
they are pursued by a stronger force, or allured by the hopes 
of a rich booty. ‘Their chiefs, freely chosen, freely deposed, 
and frequently murdered, rule them with absolute sway; and 
it is not easy to be admitted into their fraternity, which re- 
quires a severe previous apprenticeship to all kinds of hard- 
ship. — This extraordinary combination of men occupy a 
considerable but most amusing portion of the volume, throw- 
ing a wild and savage interest over the scene, which fasci- 
nates while it terrifies. The country, however, described by 
our fair tourist, derives also from its classic associations a 
charm much more pleasing, though even more melancholy ; 
for it is the country where the wise and eloquent of the proud 
days of elder Rome fixed their summer-retreats, of which a 
few scanty vestiges are still to be traced. 

To avoid the summer-heat of Rome, Mrs. Graham and two 
other persons resolved to pass a few weeks in some of the 
neighbouring towns ; and accident determined them in favour 
of Poli, a town of which the antient name is still problem- 
atical, Here they were peculiarly observant of a class of 
people little known among us, the farmers and peasants, and 
kept a journal to register their remarks: but this interest 
was superseded by the alarm excited by the banditti of 
whom we have been speaking, and who, having been pur- 
sued by the Pope’s troops, fled up the country to the wilds 
which border the valley of the Appennines formed by the 
Anio, 
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Anio, and the high ridge of rocks on whose edge ‘Tivoli and 
Palestrina (the antient Preeneste) are situated. It was on 
the highest point (Guadagnola) of this ridge that one com- 
pany of these unpleasant neighbours stationed itself, about 
two hours’ walk from Poli, which is distant twenty-six miles 
from Rome. — As Mrs. G. proceeded to Poli, the road passed 
near the ruins of the Claudian aqueduct. ‘£ Nothing,’ she 
observes, * not even the Coliseum, impresses us more with 
the grandeur and population of antient Rome than those 
aqueducts, which brought the water sometimes seventy miles 
across the Campagna, and through its bordering mountains, 
for the daily use of the people.’ She describes the antiqui- 
ties on her route with sufficient minuteness, but without the 
least air of pedantry or affectation. About nine miles from 
Rome is the antient Collatia, now Castellacio, the scene of 
Lucretia’s violation and the birth-place of Roman liberty. 
A quarter of a mile onwards is the spot where stood the an- 
tient Gabii. It is remarkable that the scite of this town re- 
mained undecided till 1792, when the Prince Borghese, at 
the instance of the Scotch painter Hamilton, caused excava- 
tions to be made, which were rewarded by forty-seven mar- 
bles and the clearing of the antient forum. The marbles 
were deposited in the Villa Borghese, and removed to Paris 
with the rest of the Roman treasures, whence they have not 
yet returned. 


‘ There are no villages nor hamlets,’ says Mrs. Graham, ‘ nor 
even farm-houses in this part of Italy. All the inhabitants live 
in towns, and this gives the country about Rome a melancholy 
air. The want of those comfortable homesteads that animate 
the landscape in England is sensibly felt here, where the only 
buildings are the small houses where the agricultural implements 
are kept, the daily food of the labourers deposited, and where at 
most a farm-servant sometimes sleeps to guard the grain. But 
not one family lives in the country ; the home is always in the 
town.’ (P. 16.) 


Mrs. G. then describes the town of Poli, which has no- 
thing remarkable in it but the Duke’s palace and two 
churches. Its inhabitants, who exceed 1300, are a quiet peo- 
ple, and apply themselves to agriculture. The climate is 
exceedingly healthy: but the poorer inhabitants, who go to 
harvest-work in the Campagna, return ill. 

We feel indebted to Mrs. Graham for the opportunity 
which she has afforded us, nearly for the first time, of in- 
specting the manners, occupations, and amusements of the 
Italian peasantry; writers on Italy having usually forgotten 
that there was any peasantry in the country, or that corn is 
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cultivated there, and that mankind subsist on it as in other 
regions. She notices the picturesque costume of the pea- 
sants, and observes that their dance (the Sal/arella) exhibited 
all the varieties of the bashful, the graceful, and the gro- 
tesque. ‘The tambourine regulated the steps, and some of 
the dancers had no shoes, while others had high heels and 
enormous buckles. — Most of the territory of Poli is a fief 
of the Duke of Sforza; to whom every farm pays a fifth of 
the corn, and a fourth of all the pulse, wine, oil, &c. In 
bad years, this bears hardly on the cultivator ; who, after such 
deduction, has sometimes scarcely seed enough for the next 
year. Their gardens supply cabbages, potatoes, tomatas, 
gourds, peas, kidney-beans, &c. &c., planted in rows between 
their vines and olives. Wheat is sown two or three years 
together without manure on the same land; then maize for 
two years; and sometimes once in five years hemp or flax. 
The kidney-bean is an important article ; the greater propor- 
tion of it being raised for the ripe seed, which, under the 
names of Haricot, Fageoli, and Caravansas, forms a great 
part of the Lent food of the Continent. In short, their 
great surplus crops are kidney-beans, wheat, maize, and wine. 
As soon as they have reaped a large field or two of wheat, 
(the harvest is in June and July,) a threshing-floor is prepared, 
and the grain trodden out by horses: the corn is then win- 
nowed on the spot, in a sieve supported by poles; and the 
chaff is immediately burned. ‘The pay of a man in harvest 
is two pauls, (nearly a shilling,) with four little loaves of eight 
ounces each, and wine mixed with a fourth part of water. 
When they cut their maize, they leave it to dry in the sun, 
and then thresh it; and the heads, when boiled or toasted, 
are palatable and nutritious. The meal called Polenta is 
made into a kind of pudding. The bread from maize is 
neither agreeable nor nourishing. Almost all the manure of 
a farm is expended on the vineyard, which is dressed in 
spring and autumn. ‘The vines are not trained to elms, as 
in Virgil’s time, and as they are still trained about Naples, 
but on maple-trees. A light soil is best fora vineyard. When 
the ground is ready, the cuttings are placed between the teeth 
of an iron instrument with a short fork at the end, which is 
driven into the ground, and deposits the young plant. It 
will begin to bear in the second year. The wine of Poli is 
white, small, and pleasant, though rather hard. The young 
olive-tree bears at two years old, and in six years its produce 
becomes a sure source of wealth to the farmer. It rivals the 
oak in longevity; and an old decayed tree near Gerecomio 
produced in one year 240 quarts of oil. The apple grows in 
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perféction about the hills of Poli; and chesnuts, cherries, and 

lums are also cultivated. The mulberry-tree is carefully 
cultured for the silk, which is not manufactured, but sent to 
market in cocoons to Palestrina in Tivoli. Immense flocks 
of goats, sheep, and horned cattle, are fed on the hills: but 
the goats are the most: useful domestic animal, no other cheese 
or milk being tasted but that which they produce. The kids 
are killed when six or eight weeks old. This district also 
is famous for its hams and bacon. The pigs, generally called 
animale neri, are like the wild hog, black, long-faced, and 
narrow-shouldered. They fatten in the woods on nuts, mast, 
and roots. 

‘Upon the whole,’ says Mrs.Graham, ‘the peasantry of these 
mountains may be considered rich, although they have seldom much 
property in money. Their riches consist in the yearly produce of 
their labour, on which their happy climate permits them to depend 
with more certainty than in the northern parts of Europe. They 
have not the habit of laying up a store for the future, but the 
price of what is over and above of the produce of their ground, 
after the proportion to the superior proprietor is paid, is laid out 
in silver buckles and head-ornaments, and coral beads, which are 
easily converted into money in times of pressure. This sort of 
easy poverty, above want, but below the state of luxury in which 
ambition begins to push men on to distinguish themselves, or to 
better their condition, produces great indifference as to public in- 
terest, and renders them acquiescent under any government, so 
long as they remain in peace, and can sit every man under his 
own vine and his own fig-tree. We saw them roused from this 
state of moral lethargy for a few days, when banditti hovered 
about their towns, threatening destruction to their property ; and 
government refused them the protection to which they conceived 
the share they bear in the general taxes entitled them. They 
were then louder and more free in their language concerning their 
governors, than most popular assemblies in Britain ever ventured 
to be. But the pressing danger passed, they relapsed into indif- 
ference ; for their usual state is just good enough not to encour- 
age a wish to change.’ 


While at Poli, the travellers determined to take every op- 
portunity of climbing the mountains, and first ascended that 
of St. elo. Their next excursion was to the mountain of 
Guadagnola, which is remarkable for its extensive prospect, 
commanding the finest view of the city, but more especially 
for a rocky basin, as it were, on its summit, containing a 
little town; to which its inhabitants, though suffering a 
thousand inconveniences, are passionately attached. e 
cattle of the town of Guadagnola, not being able to climb 
the height, have stables two miles distant; and under these 
are three arches, protecting the source of a little stream, on 
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which the inhabitants entirely depend for their supply of 
water. We must borrow Mrs. Graham’s delineation of this 
singular place: 


‘ After winding up a very steep ascent, we found ourselves 
under the rock which forms the summit of the mountain. No 
signs of houses appeared, although the inhabitants came from it, 
and we heard voices within ; and it was not until we reached the 
only entrance to this natural fortress, that we perceived that the 
jock itself is like a nest, within which the houses are built so close 
to each other, as barely to allow an ass or a mule to pass along even 
the principal street. There are about fifty houses, and a small 
church, built of such materials as the mountain affords, chiefly 
covered with shingle, on the top of which great stones are laid, to 
prevent the winds from carrying away the roofs. There are about 
two hundred and fifty inhabitants, whose chief riches consist in 
their pigs and poultry, and most of whom seek their summer-em- 
ployment in the unwholesome fields of the Campagna. Their ter- 
ritory is very poor ; and being exposed to every storm, their wheat 
often fails, nor does other grain make up for its loss. The vine is 
a stranger to their territory ; but of wild apples from the woods of 
Mentorella a sour cider is made, which they mingle with real wine, 
and call it apple-wine. 

‘ When we arrived at Guadagnola, though at this season the 
heat of the country below is almost insufferable, we were very glad 
to find an excellent fire in the curate’s house, whose hospitable re- 
ception we cannot easily forget. — He pointed out the neighbouring 
hills and vallies as having from the earliest times sheltered lawless 
men ; Spartacus for a time occupied them. The warrior-thieves 
of the middle ages inhabited them; and thence it was that the 
famous robber Marco Sciarra descended to plunder some rich 
travellers assembled at Mola di Gaeta, when the respect of the 
robber for Torquato Tasso, who was accidentally within the walls, 
induced him to retire and suffer the whole eompany to proceed 
unmolested, the poet having refused his personal safety, which 
the brigand had offered to secure, unless his companions were also 
allowed to go free. The mountain on which we stood affords the 
same facilities to the robbers, and accordingly they pay it an an- 
nual visit, about harvest-time, and make descents from these 
heights upon Tivoli, Palestrina, Poli, and the smaller towns. 
From this commanding situation they easily discover and elude 
their pursuers ; and while the citizens of Rome are in a manner 
imprisoned by their fears, and dare hardly visit the Campagna, 
lest they should encounter a foe in every hollow, (so sanbvellonity 
does the daring activity of the marauders seem to multiply them,) 
a band of twelve or thirteen may be sitting on the hill looking 
down in silent security on the city, which is issuing edicts and 
sending forth soldiers against them.’ 


We now pursue the course of the Anio. At Subiaco, 
(Sublaqueum,) and the small village of Austa, (Augusta,) little 
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occurs that is worthy of observation except some remains of the 
Claudian aqueduct. Near the celebrated convent of San Cosi- 
mato, the travellers were shewn the village Licenza, ( Digentia,) 
the scite of Horace’s villa; where the rivulet Digentia rises 
from its sources, one of which is the fons Bandusie of Horace. 
At the cascade of Tivoli, the Anio loses its name, and takes 
that of ‘Teverone. . 

On their return, the prospect of Olevano, which had been 
pointed out to Mrs. Graham and her friends by the curate of 
Guadagnola, brought to their recollection a story told by their 
host, concerning a visit paid by the banditti to the owner of 
2 farm near that town, just before their arrival at Poli, 
and which is here related. We shall, however, soon have 
another occasion of paying sufficient attention to these Captain 
Rolandos and their gangs. We must also pass over Mento- 
rella and its legend, and return with the fair traveller to Poli: 
where we regret that we cannot accompany her on her visit 
to the antient aqueducts, the chief remains of which are a few 
arches constructed over the ravines of the mountains, though 
they are highly interesting as objects of curiosity and specu- 
lation. A ruined tower and fortress of the middle age crown 
the hill of Palestrina, (Praeneste,) and a large convent oc- 
cupies the scite of the celebrated ‘Temple of Fortune. In 
walking through the town, fragments of marble columns, 
statues, and fountains, continually attract the eye. ‘The Corso 
runs along the foot of the hill, in the direction of the antient 
Forum ; and a little higher up, built into the walls of a church, 
are several columns with rich capitals. They belonged to 
the Basilice and the porticoes which Sylla erected near the 
temple of his favourite goddess, when he rebuilt the town. 
It was in the lower delubrum of the Temple, near to the spot 
on which the episcopal palace now stands, that the celebrated. 
Mosaic was discovered which, at the end of the sixteenth or 
beginning of the seventeenth century, was removed to the 
Barberini palace, where it now remains; after having been 
forgotten for ages, covered with filth, and incrusted with 
the deposit of the water which dripped from a reservoir above. 
It has generated much learned controversy as to its date; and 
it is highly curious from the number of animals represented 
with their names in Greek, and the apparently heroic figures 
which embellish it. Every gate and avenue to Palestrina, 
indeed, either bears an antique name or contains objects of 
antiquarian research. Here were dug up the Braschi An- 
tinous, and the Danaide of the Vatican. One field is named 
after the Ulpian family, whose noblest ornament, Trajan, 


often retired thither to enjoy the pleasures of the chace. 
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Mrs. G. observes that ‘ the names of A®lian, the friend of 
the younger Pliny, and of Aulus Gellius, both of whom he 
often received here, are preserved in the titles of some vine- 
yards; but we must be pardoned if we question the fair 
author’s accuracy when she enumerates Aulus Gellius as one 
of the friends of Trajan. The writer of the “ Noctes Attica” 
(of whom, indeed, so little is known that even his real name 
is suspected to be Agellius,) would have no doubt been highly 
honoured by the distinction: but he unfortunately was not 
born till the reign of Marcus Antoninus, nearly sixty-five 
years after the death of Trajan. 

Mrs. Graham’s description of the banditti is by far the most 
detailed and valuable that has yet reached us, and in every 
part of it bears the stamp of complete veracity. It is quite as- 
tonishing that such an evil should exist in a civilized country, 
in the very vicinity of Rome, and wader the nose of what is 
called a government. T'rom the time of Rienzi, that of Six- 
tus V. is the only reign during which they were kept down; 
and since his death all law and police have been ineffectual, 
except during the short period of the French military govern- 
ment, when they were held in complete awe. While 
Mrs. Graham was at Poli, the Roman government, finding 
that the robberies on the road between Rome and Naples had 
most alarmingly increased, came to the determination, and a 
Papal edict was issued to that effect, to destroy the town of 
Sonnino, which had long been their head-quarters. Where 
these robbers, who were driven from Sonnino by the edict, 
would fix their stations, now became a matter of the most 
fearful conjecture. ‘Two years before, the noted De Cesaris, 
(who was shot at Terracina in the spring of 1818,) and his 
gang, infested the hills about Poli, and for two months sub- 
sisted on the spoil of the neighbouring townships. 

On the 13th of August, Mrs. Graham learned that the 
banditti were at Guadagnola; and that on the day before they 
had seized two lads, assistants to a surveyor who was measur- 
ing some lands in the wood leading to that town, and drove 
them to an open space, where eleven of their gang were as- 
sembled. ‘Their main object in seizing the boys was to obtain 
information about Poli, its chief inhabitants, the English 
who were there, and their places of resort ; as also to prevent 
the lads from giving such information concerning them as 
might raise the townspeople or the soldiers. During their 
captivity, the boys had leisure to observe the gang. Round 
the waist, they wore an ammunition-belt of stout leather, and 
across the left shoulder another belt, containing a case for a 
knife, a fork, and a spoon: each having also a hanger, with 
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which they generally committed their murders, and round the 
neck a picture of the Madonna and Child. Many of them 
had gold watches, seals, chains, rings, and other trinkets; 
taken, as they boasted, from English travellers. The boys, 
being able to give but little information, were dismissed at 
night. 

It was now publicly known that the banditti were in the 
territory of Poli; and the shepherds, whom they had visited, 
communicated the following information. About half an hour 
after sunset, eight shepherds being together in the cote, three 
armed men came to them, asked what they had to eat, and, 
finding that they had only milk and ricotta and cheese, ordered 
them to kill a sheep from the fold. ‘The shepherds objecting, 
the strangers whistled, when ten others rushed on them, and se- 
lected a sheep, which was instantly killed, skinned, and dressed. 
While the robbers were carousing, two of the shepherds were 
forced to cut wood and fetch water; and one was sent early 
in the morning to Poli for bread, the others being kept as 
hostages. The banditti talked freely with their prisoners 
about their habit of life, and shewed them the picture of the 
Madonna; saying, *‘ We shall probably die, we know, a vio- 
lent death ; but we have our muskets to struggle for our lives 
with, and this,’ kissing the image of the Virgin, ‘ this — to 
make our death easy.’ 

In consequence of these alarming visitors, the civic guard 
of Poli was called out; and Mrs. Graham describes an expe- 
dition of the townsmen, assisted by a few of the Pope’s soldiers, 
in pursuit of the robbers, which one of her party accompanied : 
but it ended in nothing more than the fright of the gallant band 
itself, the banditti having been all the time in an opposite di- 
rection, on the heights of San Gregorio. It shortly after- 
ward appeared that a surgeon of Castel Madama and two 
or three other persons had been seized by these people, and 
carried to the mountains, in order to obtain a ransom. The 
consternation of Poli may be well conceived ; and, although 
it was rather a singular circumstance that a town with twelve 
hundred inhabitants should be kept in continual alarm by a 
mere handful of robbers, (the number of those in the vicinity 
of it never being more than thirteen, though the main 
body was one hundred and thirty,) yet it was natural for our 
travellers to be weary of their imprisonment. About day- 
break, therefore, on the 20th, they left Poli and its kind- 
hearted inhabitants, under a sort of rustic guard, and in a 
few hours reached Tivoli, which they found in a still greater 
state of alarm. Here they heard various tales of the ban- 
ditti; and, a few days after their arrival, they had the good 
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fortune to meet Signor Cherubini, the surgeon of Castel 
Madama, who gave them the details of his capture and liber- 
ation, and a copy of the account which he wrote to a friend. 
As this long relation is confirmed not only by his fellow- 
prisoners but by his own excellent character, we. present our 
readers with the substance of it: for it is a document which 
completely elucidates the manners and dispositions of these 
ferocious outlaws. After a few preliminary details, stating 
the cause of his intended visit to Tivoli, the surgeon goes on 
thus : 


‘ «JT had scarcely passed the second arch of the antique aque- 
ducts, when two armed men suddenly rushed out from the thicket, 
near a little lane to the left, and stopped the way; and pointing 
their guns at the factor, who was riding a little before me, order- 
ed him to dismount. Meantime two others came out of the wood 
behind me, so as to have us between them and the former. We 
had both dismounted on the first intimation. The two men be- 
hind me ordered me to turn back, instantly, and to walk before 
them, not by the road to Castel Madama, but that to San 
Gregorio. 

‘ “ The first question they asked me, was, whether I was the 
Prince of Castel Madama, meaning, I fancy, the Vice-Prince, who 
had passed a little before. To this, I answered that I was not the 
prince, but a poor surgeon of Castel Madama ; and to convince 
them that I spoke truth, I showed them my case of lancets, 
and my bag of surgical instruments; but it was of no use. 
During our walk towards San Gregorio, I perceived that the 
number of brigands increased to thirteen. One took my watch, 
another my case of lancets. — 

‘ «Tn the meadows by the last aqueduct, the horses which 
the factor and I had ridden were turned loose, and after passing 
the ravine, called della Valcatore, we began to climb the steepest 
part of the mountain with such speed, that, together with the 
alarm I felt, made me pant so violently, that I trembled every mo- 
ment lest I should burst a blood-vessel. At length, however, we 
reached the top of the hill, where we were allowed to rest, and 
we sat down on the grass.— The chief brigand then turned to 
me, and throwing down my lancet-case by me, said that he had 
reflected on my condition, and that he would think about my 
ransom. Then 1 with tears explained to him my poverty, and my 
narrow means, and told him how, to gain a little money, I was on 
my road to Tivoli to attend a sick stranger. Then he ordered me 
to write to that same stranger, and desire him to send two thou- 
sand dollars, or I should be a dead man, and to warn him against 
sending out an armed force. He brought pen, ink, and aper ; 
and I was obliged to write what he bade me, with all the earnest- 
ness that the presence of thirteen assassins, and the fear of death, 
could inspire. While I was writing, he sent two of his men to 
take aman, who was ploughing, a little lover down: he belonged 
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to San Gregorio; but one of the messengers having seen one of 
Castel Madama in the flat below, he went down for him, and they 
were both brought up to us. As-soon as they came, I begged the 
man of Castel Madama to carry my letter to Tivoli for Signor 
Celestini ; and, in order to enforce it, I sent my case of surgical 
instruments, with which he was well acquainted, as a token.” ’"— 

‘ « T entreated them with tears to have a little patience, and 
the messenger would surely return with the money. Meantime, 
to satisfy the chief as well as his companions, I told them I might 
have written another letter to Castel Madama, with orders to sell 
whatever I possessed, and to send up the money immediately. 
Thank God, this pleased them, and instantly they caused me to 
write another letter to Castel Madama, and one of the prisoners 
from San Gregorio was sent with it. After he was gone, I saw 
the factor Marasca walking about carelessly among the brigands, 
looking at their arms, and making angry gestures; but he did not 

eak. Shortly after, he came and sat down by me; it was then 
that the chief, having a large stick in his hand, came up to him, 
and without saying a single word, gave him a blow on the back of 
the head just where it joins the neck. It did not kill him, so he 
rose and cried, ‘ I have a wife and children; for God’s sake spare 
my life,’ and thus saying, he defended himself as well as he could 
with his hands. Other brigands closed round him; a struggle 
ensued, and they rolled together down a steep precipice. I 
closed my eyes, my head dropped on my breast, I heard a cry or 
two, but I seemed to have lost all sensation. In a very short time 
the brigands returned, and I saw the chief thrust his dagger, still 
stained with blood, into its sheath; then turning to me, he an- 
nounced the death of the factor in these very words: ‘ Do not 
fear; we have killed the factor because he was a sbirro*; such as 
you are not sbirri; then, he was of no use among us. He looked 
at our arms, and seemed disposed to murmur; and if the force 
had come up, he might have been dangerous.’ And thus they 
got rid of Marasca. The chief seeing that the money did not 
come from Tivoli, and being afraid lest troops should be sent, 
seemed uncertain what to do, and said to his companions, ‘ How 
shall we dispose of our prisoners? We must either kill them, or 
send them home ;’ but they could not decide on either.” ’— 

‘ « After a short interval, we heard a voice from above, on the 
left ; and then we said, Surely this must be the messenger. But 
the brigands would not trust to it, and forced us to go on to a 
place a good deal higher, and even with that whence the voice 
onic When we reached it they all presented their muskets, 

eeping the prisoners behind them ; and thus prepared to stand on 
the defensive, they cried out, ‘ Come forward.’ In a few moments 
the men appeared among the trees; one of them the peasant of 





‘ * Sbirro, government ‘spy, and at the same time, soldier and 
constable.— The French disbanded them. They have been lately 
re-established.’ 
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Castel Madama, who had been sent in the morning to Signor Ce- 
lestini at Tivoli; the other the ploughman of San Gregorio, his 
companion. As soon as they were recognised, they were ordered 
to lie down with their faces to the ground, and asked if they came 
alone. But the man of Castel Madama answered, ‘ It would be 
a fine thing, indeed, if I, who am almost dead with fatigue, after 
climbing these mountains, with the weight of five hundred scudi 
about me, should be obliged to prostrate myself with my face to 
the earth! Here's your money : it was all that could be got to- 
gether inthe town. Then the chief took the money, and ordered 
us to change our station. Having arrived at a convenient place, 
we stopped, and he asked if there were any letters; being an- 
swered that there were two, he gave them to me to read ; and learn- 
ing from them that the sum sent was five hundred crowns, he count- 
ed them, and finding the number exact, said all was well, praised 
the punctuality of the peasant, and gave him some silver as a re- 
ward for his trouble: his companion also received a small present. 

‘ « The robbers, who no longer cared to keep the prisoners be- 
longing to San Gregorio, from whom they could not hope to get 
any thing, released them all at this spot. I, therefore, with the 

easant of Castel Madama, remained the only prisoner; and we 
beeen to march across the mountains, perhaps only for the sake 
of changing place.— I continued to press the chief to let me go 
before night, which was now drawing on apace, saying, that perhaps 
it had not been possible to procure any more money at Castel Ma- 
dama; and that if I remained out all night on the hill in the cold air, 
it would have been better to have killed me at once. Then the chief 
stepped me, and bade me take good care how I said such things, 
for that to them killing a man was a matter of perfect indifference. 
—At length we reached the top of a mountain, where there were 
some pools of water, formed by the rain that had fallen a little before; 
and then they gave me some very hard and black bread that I 
might eat, and drink some of that water. I drank three times ; 
but I found it impossible to eat the bread. 

‘ “ The journey continued over the tops of those mountains 
which succeed one another, till we arrived at a place known by 
the name of S. Sierla, about midnight. There we saw an ass 
feeding, and heard some one call to us, to ask if we had seen the 
ass. The chief, in a feigned voice, answered, Yes; and then 
made the man from Castel Madama desire him to come down to 
the ass. It appeared that the man was afraid to come down; for 
which reason the chief said, that ifhe were near enough, he would 
have stuck his knife into him.— When the man at length came 
down, they reproached him with his fear ; but he, taking courage, 
said he was not afraid, and invited them to his hut. The ass was 
then taken, and a great coat put upon his back, with a shepherd’s 
coat of sheep-skin, upon which I was mounted, and we went on to 
the hut, where there was a threshing-floor.— They then asked if 
there were any sheep-fold near, and finding there was, they sent 
to fetch some sheep. One was brought, which was soon killed; 
and while they were skinning it, overcome by fatigue, I fell asleep, 
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and when I awoke the sheep was already eaten, and all the rob- 
bers, except the chief and the centinels, asleep. But the chief 
had reserved some slices of meat, which he had spitted on his 
ramrod, and roasted himself to give me, telling me at the same 
time that there was no salt. I could scarcely force myself to 
swallow a few morsels, and gave the rest to the Castel Madama 
peasant who was near me; but I drank a little wine, which they 
found in a small barrel at the threshing-floor.” ’— 

‘ « After this, we went to the egy 5. which we reached 
about the fifth hour; and where we found a quantity of boiled 
meat, which the brigands tied up in various handkerchiefs, and a 
great coat, together with some cheeses. Before we left the fold, 
the chief, reflecting that the messenger was not come back from 
Castel Madama, began to think he might have made his escape en- 
tirely, because he was one of the prisoners from San Gregorio, and 
determined to make me write another letter; and ordered me to tell 
my friends at Castel Madama, that if they did not send eight hundred 
crowns on the following day, they would put me to death; or 
carry me to the woods of Fajola, if there was a farthing less than 
the above-named sum. I consequently wrote a second letter, and 
gave it tothe countryman to carry, telling him, also, that if they 
found no purchasers at Castel Madama for my effects, to desire 
they might be sent to Tivoli, and sold for whatever they would 
fetch. The chief of the brigands also begged to have a few shirts 
sent. One of the brigands proposed, I don’t know why, to cut 
off one of my ears, and send it with the letter to Castel Madama. 
It was well for me that the chief did not approve of the civil pro- 
posal, so it was not done. — ‘ But take notice,’ said he, ‘ if you do 
not return at the twentieth hour to-morrow to the sheep-cote, with 
the eight hundred crowns, you may go about your business, but 
we shall throw Cherubini into some pit.’ — 

‘« The brigands then set off, carrying me with them, and 
obliging a shepherd to carry the great coat, in which they had 
wrapped up the cold meat and cheese. And now, instead of the 
low thicket, which it was so difficult to walk through, we came to 
fine, tall timber-trees, where the road was comparatively smooth. 
At this moment I was overcome by fear, in consequence of 
the new threats I had heard, to kill me the next day, if the whole 
sum of eight hundred crowns was not brought by the twentieth 
hour, for I thought it quite impossible that so much money could 
be collected in Castel Madama; when one of the brigands. a 
man of great stature, who figured among them as a kind o second 
chief, came up to me, and, taking me by the arm, he assisted me 
to walk, and said, ‘ Now, Cherubini, that you cannot tell the man 
from Castel Madama, I assure you that to-morrow, as soon as he 
returns, you shall go home free, however small the sum that he 
brings may be. Be of good cheer, therefore, and do not distress 
yourself.’ — 

* « The second chief, who said he was of Sonnino, now began 
to talk of the political nature of their situation. He said that 
government would never succeed in putting them down by force ; 
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that they are not a fortress to batter down with cannon, but rather 
birds, which fly round the tops of the sharpest rocks, without 
having any fixed home; that if, by any misfortune, seven 
perished, they were sure of ten recruits to replace their loss; for 
criminals, who would be glad to take refuge among them, were 
never wanting ; that the number of their present company amount- 
ed to a hundred and thirty individuals ; and that they had an idea 
of undertaking some daring exploit, perhaps of threatening Rome 
itself. He ended by saying, that the only way to put an end to 
their depredations would be to give them a general pardon, with- 
out reservation or limitation, that they might all return to their 
houses, without fear of treachery ; but otherwise, they would not 
trust to nor treat with any one. — One of them said to me, ‘ Have 
patience, Signor Cherubini; we made a blunder when we took 

ou; we intended to have had the Prince, who, according to our 
information, should have passed by at that very time.’ In fact, 
he was to have travelled that road ; and, just before I passed, not 
the Prince, but the person commonly called so, the Vice-Prince, 
or agent, Signor — Gazoni, had gone by, but, fortunately 
for him, they did not know him, because, as I understood, he was 
walking leisurely, only accompanied by an unarmed boy, who was 
leading his horse. The banditti bit their fingers with rage when 
they daa they had let him slip, for they said they would not 
have released him under three thousand crowns. — Meantime the 
day was drawing to a close, and the chief, taking out his watch, said 
it was now twenty o'clock. He called the shepherd to him, and 
ordered him to go back to the sheepfold, which we had left during 
the preceding night, and see ifthe countryman was come back with 
the answer to the second letter to Castel Madama. In that case 
he ordered him to accompany him back to the place we were now 
in; and if he were not come, he ordered him to wait three hours, 
and if he did not come then, to return alone. The shepherd 
obeyed, and, after about an hour and a half, he came back with 
the countryman and another shepherd, who had been sent with 
him. They brought with them two sealed packets of money, 
which they said contained six hundred crowns. They also brought 


‘a few shirts, of home-spun linen, which the chief had begged of me, 


and some little matter for me to eat, and a little wine to recruit 
me. But I could take nothing but a pear and a little wine; the 
rest was eaten by the robbers. They took the money without 
counting, and gave the messengers some silver for their pains ; 
after which they gave me leave to depart. And thus I found my- 
self free from them, after having thanked them for their civility, 
and for my life, which they had had the goodness to spare.” ’ 


The Doctor proceeds to state that he found that the money 
had been furnished half by Castel Madama and half by 
Tivoli; and he concludes by describing the affectionate man- 
ner in which he was received by his townsfolk: a number of 
whom, of all ranks, had gone out to meet him, and congra- 
tulate him on his escape. 
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In her appendix, Mrs. Graham has with great industry and 
judgment distributed the popular poetry of modern Rome 
into various classes, giving also a few specimens of each 
kind: viz. 1. Heroic Ballads; 2. Humorous and bur- 
lesque Poetry ; 3. Songs and Ritornelli. Judging very cor- 
rectly that the every-day verses of a country must be an 
efficient instrument in moulding its moral character, while it 
is a tolerably faithful mirror of its costume and manners, 
she endeavoured to collect, though not the best, the most 
popular of their vulgar poetry. Of the sacred ballads, which 
she ranges in her first class, very arbitrarily and unnecessarily 
as we conceive, we are contented with the following speci- 
men. Mary and Joseph go to Bethlehem, and the child is 
born in a stall between the ox and the ass. 


‘ Jl Bue, eV Asinel fu inginocchiato 
Per riverenza del Figliuol di Dio, 
Ciascun lo riscaldava col suo fiato 
Quel puro Agnello Mansueto e pio.’ 


Yet, owing probably to the indescribable charm communi- 
cated by the language to all Italian rhythm, which falling 
mellifluous!y on our ear eludes the austerer judgment of the 
understanding, this piece has a character of elevation and 
dignity that seems to raise it far above the level of the ver- 
nacular poetry of other countries. It is indeed in substance 
the wildest and most absurd of the Catholic legends : but 
still much above our Christmas carols, as much perhaps as 
it sinks below Milton’s glowing ode on the Nativity. — Mrs. 
Graham gives the titles of a few other productions, one of 
which will serve as a specimen: History of St. John of the 
Golden Mouth, whereby you may understand how he fell into 
mortal Sin, and how, by severe Penance, he obtained the Pardon 
of God. 

Besides these sacred ballads, some pieces resemble our 
antient moralities, as The History of Sense, who wished never 
to die. ‘The Cavalier Sense sets out on his travels on a horse 
called Reason, in search of a master able to defend him 
against Death: —but in vain. At last, Zeligion tells him 
that, as long as he does not get off his horse, he will never 
die: but, eight hundred years afterward, Curiosity induces 
him to dismount, and Death seizes him. 

In the second division of the same class, Mrs. G. places a 
kind of poetry which is dear to all nations; viz. the adven- 
tures of their outlaws and robbers. Of these, she observes, 
the greatest favourite amongst the people is A new History, 
in which is related the Life led by Giuseppe Mastrilli, of Terra- 
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cina, who, being in Love, committed many Murders, and was 
banished from Rome and Naples, on pain of being drawn and 


quartered ; and who, having escaped the Hands of Justice, died 


quietly in his Bed, repenting of his evil Deeds. _Mastrilli’s first 
view of his inamorata from a window is simple, and in good 
taste: 
‘ Passa un giorno Mastrilli da una strada 
Vede ad una fenestra una zitella, 
Parve agli occhi suoi st bella e grata 
Candida pit che matutina stella.” P. 253. 


The tale of Mancino, a chief of banditti, begins in the 
true mock epic style of invocation: 


‘ Io canto li recatti, e il fiero ardire 
Del Gran Pietro Mancino foruscito ; 
Perdonatemi Muse, in questo dire 
Se non vi chiamo all’ Eliconio sito 
Che parlando di guarra, mie carte 
Di Bellona la Musa Apollo é Marte. P.257. 


The Rout of Roncisvalles is also a popular poem of great 
celebrity. Its length is almost interminable. ‘The sad reso- 
lution of blowing the horn of the Paladin, too late to save 
the day, has furnished Dante with the finest simile in the 
Inferno, in that passage in which, speaking of the horn sounded 


by Nimrod, he says, 
‘© Dopo la dolorosa rotta, quando” &c. &c. Canto 31. 


Mrs. Graham’s catalogue of this class of traditional poetry 
is highly amusing: but we must refer our readers to her 
book, and abstain, unwillingly indeed, from farther citation. 
We must practise the same reluctant abstinence with regard 
to the class of humorous and burlesque poems. One of 
these is Maggio Romanesco, or Roman Maypole, in 18 cantos; 
of which the incidents belong to the life of Nicholas Rienzi. 
The language is that of the Roman people, cockney Italian, 
and Mrs. G. has extracted at full length a humorous but 
exact description of the goods exposed at an Italian fair: 
but any reader who wishes to form an idea of the dress, man- 
ners, and even the morals of the low Romans, must consult 
the Meo Patacca, which is a great favourite with the people, 
being written entirely in their dialect. Mrs. Graham disco- 
vers in a description of mid-day in Rome, with which the 
second canto commences, the spirit of Burns’s opening of 
Tam o’Shanter. 

We are constrained to omit all mention of the popular 
poems comprehended in the third class. 


In 
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In concluding this long article, we must acknowlege that 
we have derived great pleasure from the amusing parts of this 
book, and much information from the facts which are de- 
tailed in it. Mrs. Graham has not affected fine writing, nor 
did her subjects require it.— We are happy to see another 
production from her pen lately announced to us; for we con- 
sider her as an accurate, diligent, and entertaining author ; and 
as affording one of the most happy examples of cultivation 
which the female intellect has lately exhibited in this country, 
abounding as it does in female excellence of every description. 











Art. VII. Mirandola; a Tragedy. By Barry Cornwall. 8vo. 
4s.6d. sewed. Warren. 1821. 


LTHOUGH on the appearance of this loftiest effort of 
Mr. Barry Cornwall’s muse, we would not address him 
with the rough salutation of Orlando, “ I do desire we may 
be better strangers,” yet we cannot greet him with full and 
cordial approbation. Throughout all his works, the same 
error appears to us to prevail; an error which is the effect 
not so much of a perverted taste as of a false and unsound 
judgment, but which tarnishes and obscures the beauty both 
of thought and expression that is richly united with his 
faults. It cannot surely be contended that the nature of 
poetry and the nature of common life are correlative terms; 
or that it is the poet’s duty to delineate with servile accuracy 
the features and forms of men as they actually exhibit them- 
selves in the world, and to give them the same passions and 
the same language which we see and hear around us. Yet 
that this is Mr. C.’s theory he has himself more than once 
hinted, and from his writings we find that he has made a 
practical trial of it. Were the supremacy of this principle 
once admitted, at what point should we stop? When adrama- 
tist makes his hero talk in blank verse, shall it be said that it 
is preposterous and unnatural ; and that in compelling a man 
to speak poetry he oversteps * the modesty of nature?” Or, 
when he endows his mind with noble and elevated senti- 
ments, that he has erred in drawing a portrait above the 
excellence of humanity ? 

Perhaps the truth may be that the elements of our nature 
only are the substance from which it is the poet’s high privi- 
rege to shape forth a creation of his own; and that, if he 
adheres to the impress and shape which conventional feelings 
and manners have caused, he abandons half his sovereignty. 
He is bound neither to imitate any simplicity but the simpli- 
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city of his own mind, nor to use any language but the natu- 
ral language of his own heart; and if he finds not simplicity 
and nature there, he will look for it through the world in 
vain. It is incorrect to say that poetry is merely an imita- 
tion: it has a high nature of its own. If, indeed, it were a 
bare representation of feelings unknown and passions unproved, 
of sentiment gleaned by observation, and of description gathered 
from the recital of others, it would need but few of the great 
elements of the mind,in days like these, to constitute a poet: 
but the soul of a true poet must be able to fashion out a crea- 
tion of its own, not merely true to the common feelings of 
the world, but consistent with the splendor, the beauty, or 
the tenderness of his own imagination. Were the senti- 
ments of the poets to be confined to the level of common 
feeling, where would exist the distinction which separates this 
privileged class of mortals from their fellow-creatures ? or, if 
the language and action of poetry were to be governed and 
restricted by the language and circumstances of every-day- 
life, why should we prefer the representation of a comedy to 
the insipidity of common occurrences ? 

We fear that we are in some degree recapitulating the ob- 
servations which we have formerly made on the writings of 
this gentleman, and of others: but, if so, we think that the 
remarks which we before offered will apply equally to the 
composition now before us. It manifests the same attempt to 
assume a simple style, the same efforts to conceal labour, 
and the same imitation of our elder dramatists. In the pro- 
logue, indeed, we are given to understand that this play is 
intended to be a sort of xra in our dramatic literature, — a 
revival of a nobler and more natural style of poetry; and 


Mr. Cornwall 


** Comes with a few plain words, honestly told, 
Like those his mightier masters spoke of old.” 


How far so large a promise has been fulfilled, we shall now 
give our readers an opportunity of judging by some selec- 
tions from the drama itself. It will be proper, however, that 
we should prefix such a slight sketch of the fable as may 
render our extracts intelligible. 

John, Duke of Mirandola, marries in the absence of his 
son Guido a lady of the name of I[sidora, to whom Guido 
had been betrothed; the young lover being supposed to have 
fallen in battle, and the lady being induced by the persua- 
sions of Gheraldi, a monk, one of the chief conspirators in 
the plot, to consent to this marriage with the Duke. The 
first act opens with the return of Guido, ignorant of al] the 
transactions which had taken place in his absence, and impa- 
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tient to claim the love of his affianced bride; all the letters 
between the father and the son having been intercepted by 
the machinations of the monk. Jealousy and distrust ensue 
between the Duke and Guido; which are promoted by Isa- 
bella, the sister of the Duke, in the hope of securing the 
succession to the dukedom of Mirandola for her son. By her 
arts, and the assistance of the infamous monk, the passions of 
the Duke are wrought up to a state of madness: on discovering 
Isidora and his son together, in his jealous phrenzy he orders 
the youth to be put to death: and Guido’s friend, who bursts 
in with the intercepted letters which he had accidentally re- 
covered from Gheraldi, arrives too late to save him. The 
Duke then dies in an agony of repentance and passion; the 
schemes of the diabolical Isabella are crowned with success ; 
and the fate of Isidora is left to the imagination of the reader. 

The following passages are from the scene in which Ghe- 
raldi informs Guido of his father’s marriage : 


‘ Guido. I had forgot. 
Where were we ? 
* Gheraldi. I was telling that your father 
Saw Count Navarro’s nieces, and preferr’d 
The elder. 
‘ Guido. You — you said he married Julia. 
‘ Gher. No, my lord: no. 
Guido. Whom then? it cannot be. 
Gher. My lord! I—~ 
‘ Guido. Monk! speak out: Curse on my trembling. 
One word —a single word. Now:— tho’ your breath 
Carry damnation (as I think it does) 
To every hope of mine, be quick, quick. — Now. 
Stun me with sorrow, lest I feel too much, 
And slay thee. What’s her name — my father’s bride ? 
‘ Gher. ’Tis Isidora. 
‘ Guido. Thou has done'’t. 
* Gher. My lord! 
Look up, my lord! So—there: you're very pale. 
Nay, for your father’s sake. 
‘ Guido. Ha! ha! ha! ha! 
‘ Gher. Lord Guido! I—Gheraldi— speak to you. 
Oh! well: I see you know me now. Not so. 
Nay, look more cheerfully. — You’re better now ? 
‘ Guido. Thou—thou knew’st all my love. Thou busy priest — 
‘ Gher. My lord. 
‘ Guido. Thou pander to my father’s wish, 
(He is no father, I disown him.) Thou — 
Thou busy meddling Monk. 
* Gher. My lord, my lord, 
This is not well ! 
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‘ Guido. Away! my mother? Oh! my mother was 
As pure as purity. I will not talk 
Of her who is — yet, oh! what pity ’tis 
That one so fair should now be full of blots, 
And that a face which love had breathed upon 
Should now be scarred all over. Once, I thought 
That in her eyes, (how beautiful they were!) 
Her soul shone out. 

‘ Gher. If you will let me speak — 

‘ Guido. But she is grown a harlot in my sight. 
What! married to my father, to my father ! 
What! smile upon the son, and wed the sire, 
Because — there’s some strange cause. What blinding spell 
Is there now hung between us and the moon, 
That dims the sight of women ? There’s a cause: 
I dare not guess: I will not. 

‘ Gher. May I speak ? 

‘ Guido. Father Gheraldi, you have done your errand. 
Tell the Duke of Mirandola, his son 
Is now at ease.— Say that the news at first 
Was somewhat stirring: but that he — ay, he 
Forgives — forgets; no, never, never can 
That soon forgot that all his life was blighted. 
Say what you will, Sir. 

‘ Gher. But your father, now, 
Expects you. 

‘ Guido. I'm too gallant, Sir; so tell him. 
I'll pay my duty to the Duchess first ; 
Unto my — mother, since it must be so: 
And when we have, discuss’d some words, why then 
I'll meet him. No more words, Sir. — Now, farewell !’ 


The scene in which Guido attempts to wring the heart of 
Isidora is perhaps the most poetical and beautiful in the 


drama: 


‘ Guido. Listen to me, then. When you were young — 
You are young still, and fair ; the more’s the pity ; 
But in the time I speak of, you were just 
Bursting from childhood — with a face as fair 
As tho’ you had look’d in Paradise, and caught 
It’s early beauty : then, your smile was soft, 
As Innocence before it learns to love. 
And yet a woman’s passion dwelt within 
Your heart, as warm as Love. — But I am wrong ? 
' Isid. Oh! no. I loved — 
‘ Guido. Indeed? 
‘ Isid. Indeed, indeed. 
‘ Guido. Well !— There was one who loved you too. He said 
That every hope he had rested on * an 
He worshipped you, as idols are adored 


In countries near the sun. He gave his heart 
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So absolutely up, that had he thought 
Then that you would desert him, he’d have slain 
Himself before you. You were his home, his heaven, 
His wealth, his light, his mind, and life substantial. 
But then he went away to the fierce wars, 
(His honor was pledged for it,) and he left 
You with an oath upon your soul behind. 
Twas said he died — 

‘ Isid. One said he saw you fall. 

‘ Guido. "Twas said he died, and that she grieved awhile, 
In virgin widowhood for him. At last, 
A Duke —a reigning Duke, with wintry hair, 
And subtle spirit, and — without a heart, 
Came wooing to her, and so — you do not heed me — 
And so she dried her tears, and (tho’ the youth 
Wrote that he lived) she laugh’d, and left the son, 
To marry with the father.’ 


We have not room for the dialogues of contest between 
the father and the son, which, though forcible, are incon- 
clusive and aimless; and we turn to the scene in which the 
Duke surprizes his wife and son at their secret though inno- 
cent meeting, to take a farewell. Isidora, trembling trom the 
apprehension of being discovered by the Duke, leans for sup- 
port on Guido, who exclaims: 


‘ Tremble not. Where is he? 


‘ Duke rushes forward. 
‘ Duke. Here! — 
Here, serpents !— Now the everlasting curse 
Cling to ye both and wither. May ye both 
Wander about 
‘ Guido. | 
‘ Duke. Wretch !— wander about 
The world, —the wide world, hopeless, vile, abhorred. 
But no; for you — (will my head burst ?) for you, 
Delicate sin, begone — yet stay: if e’er 
You shall repent — repent of what? ha, ha! 
Who’s the accuser? none: who will believe 
That I’m abused, abused? who'll swear ? none, none, 
Ha, ha! — O death and night! 
* Guido. Wiil you not hear ? 
‘ Duke. Ay, when you die I'll listen, — [’ll rejoice. 
Will you have trial ? never: there are crimes 
Which the law touches not; but I’ll have blood 
Red as the Arab gulph: not your’s, but you — 
You with the curse of Cain — worse, worse — with all 
The blight of parricide upon you— son! 
(No son of mine !) — Ah!—how my tongue is parched — 
Dry as a withered scroll. — I will have such 
Vengeance — such mighty venggance.’ 
Rev. Fes. 1921. O No 
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No explanations appease the fury of the Duke, who orders 
his attendants to seize Guido, and bear him to execution. 


‘ Guido. Thou hast, to glut a base and bitter hate, 
Destroyed thine only son. Angels now look 
Upon us, and before their homes I swear 
That I am innocent. Remember this, 
For her who stands palely beside you there, 
(A star amidst this a lig she is pure 
As Heaven. I speak this with a dying tongue. 





I loved her 
‘ Duke. Ha! shall this be said? Away, 
Away, I say! If once I swear —— [ Rises. 


‘ Guido. One word, — 
* Isid. One word. 
‘ Guido. Poor Isidora! 
‘ Isid. One 
‘ Guido. One word’s enough. My lord, when I depart, 
To where —no matter, mark me. I shall tread 
With the same step, — the same bold, faithful step, 
Which bore me on, ’midst fire and carnage, when 
I saved your life at Mantua. — Now, lead on.’ 





The death-scene of the Duke is wrought up with consider- 
able force; though it is rather out of nature that the father 
should only dispatch messengers to prevent his son’s execu- 
tion, and he himself remain fixed to the same spot, awaiting 
the result of the countermand. 

From this slight sketch, it will be observed that but little 
originality distinguishes the fable of Mirandola: indeed, we 
cannot find a single incident which has not been almost re- 
peatedly made the subject of dramatic representation; and this 
sunilarity unfortunately gives rise to prejudicial comparisons, 
by which it would perhaps be unfair to judge, if Mr. Corn- 
wall did not confessedly attempt to approach the dignity and 
beauty of our elder drama. ‘The attachment of a father and 
a son to the same object is the foundation of the noble play 
of Don Carlos, and Lord Byron has touched it with his mas- 
terly pen in the story of * Parisina :” —in Hamlet, we have 
the parent reproached by the son;— and Othello and the 
Winter's Tale are unequalled portraitures of jealousy. Mr. 
Cornwall tells us that the character of ‘ the sensitive Mi- 
randola’ is peculiarly original: but we are not aware that the 
Duke can claim any exclusive peculiarities either in love or 
jealousy. The former is no doubt sufficiently ardent, and 
the latter sufficiently unreasonable: but we apprehend that 
‘ sensitiveness,’ in both these passions, is by no means a 
novelty in dramatic composition. . The author might, with 
more truth, have vindicated to himself the praise of concep- 
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tion in the character of Isabella, which disgusts us by its 
unredeemed wickedness. Isidora is only the lifeless trea- 
sure for which the Duke and his son are to quarrel; and 
indeed she is of such little estimation even in the author’s 
eyes, that at the conclusion of the drama we are ignorant 
of her ultimate fate. We may also remark that the com- 
plete triumph of vice is neither the pleasantest nor the most 
instructive termination of a fable. 

The style of this composition displays all Mr. Cornwall’s 
peculiarities, though we observe that he has not made such 
frequent allusions to the classical deities as in his ‘* Dramatic 
Scenes,” probably from a salutary dread of offending their 
representatives in the theatre. Whatever may have been his 
motive, we are not displeased at hearing less of * red Jove,” 
and ‘ great Pan,” especially as they appear on the stage to 
such great advantage in “ Midas.” Mr. Cornwall still per- 
severes, however, in his search of what he fancies is simpli- 
city; and in many parts of this drama we might almost imagine 
him saying, 





** Sermones ego mallem 
Repentes per humum.” — Hor. 2. Ep. i. 250. 


he -——~ <a. 


As far as poverty of language is simplicity, he frequently 
attains his object: the monosyllabic monotony of some of his ‘ 
pages being adapted even to a child’s first lesson in spelling. 

In representation, this play has been very successful; and ~* 
Mr. Macready and Mr. C. Kemble have exerted themselves 
to the utmost in giving effect to the characters of the Duke , 
and Guido. For the former, in fact, we apprehend that it ,« ,. 
was almost exclusively written ; and his acting constitutes, with . - 
those who admire it, an indispensable requisite to the theatrical - 
reputation of the tragedy. | 





Art. VIII. Translation of the Reports of M. le Comte de 
Capo-d Istria and M. Rengger, upon the Principles and Pro- 
gress of the Establishment of M. de Fellenberg, at Hofwyl, 
Switzerland. By John Attersoll, Esq. 8vo. pp. 150. 5s. 
sewed. Gossling and Redshaw. 1820. 


We think that Mr. Attersoll has rendered an acceptable 

service to the public by executing this translation, 
since much curiosity has been excited about the nature of 
the institution at Hofwyl: but we confess that we are disap- 
pointed by the manner in which the Reports are drawn up. 
It seems to us to be the proper object of such a document to 
communicate a plain and distinct statement of facts, accom- 
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panied by such comments only as may illustrate those parts of 
the statement which are in any respect obscure, or may give 
additional prominence to those which are considered as parti- 
cularly important; and that all conjectures, predictions, 
panegyrics, and declamation of every sort, are entirely out of 
place on such occasions. In the present Reports, however, so 
much is inserted about what is to be, or what it is hoped 
will be, about the causes of decline in nations, and the grand 
designs which may ultimately excite a re-action and resusci- 
tation of the principles of political health, that we have 
more than once been lost amid anticipations of a sort of 
millennium, and fancied that we must be reading some scheme 
of Mr. Owen of Lanark, rather than the reports of the 
Comte de Capo-d’[stria and M. Rengger on an establishment 
in Swisserland. We regard this as the more unfortunate, 
because we believe that much good has been actually effected 
by M. de Fellenberg when confining himself to the duties of 
his station, and pursuing his plan on a rational and moderate 
scale; and we know that nothing can so effectually prejudice 
the public against his labours, or so invest them with the ap- 
pearance of empiricism and extravagance, as the vauntings and 
visions, and the fanfaronade, to which he has himself sometimes 
given way, and in which the reporters indulge to satiety. 

In cultivating a considerable portion of land in Swisser- 
land, M. de F. discovered, or imagined, the expediency of 
manufacturing his own implements of agriculture; in the 
course of instructing his own sons, he satisfied himself that 
he had hit on a method more desirable than those which are 

enerally used for communicating information; and he in- 
ferred the possibility of combining, to a greater extent than 
had been before done, literature and the necessary arts of life. 
This idea led to the establishment of two schools, one of a 
higher order for pupils under his own superintendence; and 
the other a school of industry for poor boys, to manage 
which he procured the aid of the son of a Swiss school-master, 
named Vehrli, a youth of considerable ardor and enthusiasm. 
In his system of education, he introduced in a considerable 
degree the plan of Pestalozzi; and he prevailed on the 
school-masters belonging to the Canton to meet at stated 
times, and confer on the best mode of instructing the children 
of the peasantry. Madame de Fellenberg, also, has been re- 
cently endeavouring to establish a sort of female charity- 
‘school, on the same plan with the school of industry for poor 
‘boys. 

As to the higher school, we are assured that the young stu- 
dent is initiated in natural history, mathematics, medicine and 
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chemistry, spherical and physical geography, history, and the 


statistics of the present day. It is observed : 


‘ The study of history leads to that of the languages, and gives 
to it an interest which helps to surmount its difficulties. The lan- 
guage and literature of the Greeks are first taken up, because 
the very polished civilization of that people, and their various re- 
lations, present to the tutor the most favourable point from whence 
to set out, in order to bring his pupils acquainted with the history 
of the antient world. Besides the perfection of their language, 
the illustrious characters in which their history is so rich, and the 
distinguishing qualities of Homer, Herodotus, Thucydides, Xeno- 
phon, Plato, and the dramatic poets, furnish abundant reasons for 
an early study of that language, as conducive tothe end proposed 
at Hofwyl. It is there not very extraordinary to hear children 
of from ten to twelve years of age sing, in their sports, the hymns 
of the Odyssey, or to see represented in their games the fables of 
Homer ; and it is necessary to watch over them, lest their enthu- 
siasm for this poet should rob them of the repose necessary for 
their health.* From the Greeks, they pass on to Virgil, no are 
then introduced to a profound study of the language and history 
of the Romans, in which the pupils are occupied some time; 
after which, through the labyrinth of the middle ages, they arrive 
at the history and languages of modern times, without, however, 
overlooking that master-piece of the German Homer, known by 
the title of “‘ Chant de Nibelungen.” ’ 


Interwoven with all this is their religious instruction; and, 
by combining a good seiection of the narratives of the Old 
Testament, the historical part of the New Testament, ‘a 
very extended study of natural religion, and a still more 
thorough investigation of the moral and doctrinal dogmas of 
the church,’ a tolerably comprehensive course seems chalked 
out. In this school, the number of pupils at present is about 
one hundred, with thirty professors. In the year 1814, when 
the first Report was drawn up, only six professors were ap- 
pointed, but they were then described as teaching ‘ drawing, 
music, and all the branches of a liberal and accomplished 
education.’ No statement is introduced either in the Reports 
or in the translator’s preface, to enable us to judge of the ex- 
pences attending a course of education in this * seminary,’ as 
it is termed, ‘ for children of the higher class ;’ nor is much 
said that is distinct or intelligible about the discipline used, 








‘ * A short time before the publication of this Report, the 
young Baron de Bissing, and the youngest of the three Princes 
de Wrede, pupils of the institution at Hofwyl, rose at one o’clock 
in the morning to return to.their Homer, and it was necessary to 
send them again to their beds.’ 
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unless the following passage should be deemed by any of our 
readers satisfactory on that head : 


‘ In this seminary, none of the ordinary methods of encourage- 
ment, or of controul, are put in practice ; there isneither first nor 
last; neither rewards nor medals, nor any humiliating punishments. 
Instead of the ordinary incentives to emulation or fear, it is cus- 
tomary for the tutors, who are constantly with the children, to 
make a recapitulation, in their presence, of the principal subjects 
of praise or blame, which their conduct happens to have present- 
ed; the firm and gentle tone of the tutors, and the truly paternal 
feeling which inspires their exhortations and admonitions, make a 
deep impression on the minds of the children. All those minuter 
details which are indicative of character, and furnish occasion for 
blame or commendation, find a place here; the children speak 
freely in their own defence, are listened to with patience, and re- 
proved with gentleness. It is not to authority they yield, but to 
confidence —to affection —to the superior ascendancy of truth, 
and to the opinion of their companions, which is, in general, just, 
because it is grounded on sound and correct principles. 

‘ An invariable regularity in the arrangement of their time, and 
of their different employments, prevents the necessity which exists 
elsewhere for restraint and correction. The children feel them- 
selves free, because they merely conform to a certain routine, 
without being subjected to caprice. Unconscious of constraint, 
they yet reap all the advantages of it, and acquire a taste and a 
habit of order. They are open, candid, and happy, for they feel 
themselves beloved; and, when guilty of such faults as are com- 
mon to their age, they are generally the first to accuse themselves ; 
since an open confession is sure to be received with affection and 
indulgence, and saves them the misery of being ill at ease with 
themselves, and with their companions. 

‘ There is in this little society no esprit de corps, but for doing 
good. The pupils unite to correct a vice or a fault, or to repair an 
injury committed by one among them, but never to justify it. 
This susceptibility of conscience, in them all, is the effect of 
those religious principles which it is constantly endeavoured to 
render habitual to them by means of example, reflection, and 
prayer; and this disposition to second their masters, instead of 
combining against them, results from the conviction they feel, that 
their adoptive father and his assistants have no object so much at 
heart as their virtue and happiness.’ 


The account of the School of Industry is much more par- 
ticular; and the notice of young Vehrli and the first estab- 
lishment of the school is extremely interesting: 


‘ With this individual we may best become acquainted, by re- 
ferring to M. Pictet’s Historical Sketch of the Origin of the In- 
stitution. ‘ Among the schoolmasters,” he says, “‘ assembled to 
receive instruction at Hofwyl in the year 1809, where they had 
the opportunity of imbibing those principles, by which they should 
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be guided in the exercise of their very respectable employment, 
Thomas Vehrli, schoolmaster of Eschikofen, in Thurgovia, was 
particularly remarked for his good sense, and other useful quali- 
ties. He eagerly seized the idea of an institution for the educa- 
tion of the poor, and entreated M. de Fellenberg to engage in it 
his son, a young man 19 years of age, possessed of all the virtues 
and talents of his father, and susceptible of that ardent enthusiasm 
for all that is excellent, without which it is impossible to devote 
ourselves fully to its attainment. 

‘ A trial of a few months, during which M. de Fellenberg ad- 
mitted Vebhrli to his table, and by set instruction, as well as by 
frequent conversation, prepared him for his new situation, was 
sufficient to give full proof of his integrity, his uprightness, and 
his zeal, at the same time that it improved his abilities. He be- 
came deeply impressed with the sacredness and dignity of the 
beneficent task he was about to undertake ; of the importance of 
its success ; and the effects which such an example might produce 
towards alleviating the condition of the poor. He considered 
the inestimable advantages which his native country might derive, 
from a system of education that should be the means of obtaining 
for the indigent peasantry a happy existence ; and banish from 
their villages idleness, vice, and misery. He felt too, that to his 
particular lot it had fallen to make proof of what uprightness of 
intention and earnestness of endeavour were capable of effecting, 
towards the accomplishment of so noble a task. 

‘It now became difficult to longer restrain his zealous ardor. At’ 
first, it had been intended to select the children from the most dis- 
tressed and deserving families in the neighbourhood ;. but. the 
parents, incapable of estimating the value of such an advantage, 
shewed little desire to obtain it: it was therefore resolved to adopt 
the scholars indiscriminately, as chance might point out. 

‘ A child, eight years of age, son of a peasant belonging to 
the canton of Lucerne, who had been. reduced to poverty; a 
young native of Solerme, taken up with his parents as a vagrant 
in Alsace, and sent to Hofwyl by a friend of M. de Fellenberg, 
who was aware of his beneficent intentions; and a third child, 
belonging to the canton of Berne, deserted by his father and 
mother, and taken charge of by a forest-keeper, were the child- 
ren on whom Vehrli first made trial of his devotion to the cause. 
It was necessary that he should give up his place at the table of 
M. de Fellenberg, and take up with the customary diet of the 
poor ; which is almost exclusively potatoes and milk ; and submit 
to sleep, like them, on straw. But nothing appeared to him a 
hardship. He was desired to consider himself at liberty, to draw 
from the cellar or the larder of the house any thing he might 
wish for. This privilege he never exercised but once, when, 
after a cold day’s work, he divided a bottle of wine with his 
children. 

‘ As far as it has beef found possible, the scholars have been 
admitted but one at atime; and that for the very same reason 
which induced the adoption of this rule in the upper school. 
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Each child, on his reception, is carefully examined by the physi- 
cian of the establishment, who afterwards observes from day to 
day the effect produced on him by the diet and manner of life to 
which he is subjected; noting down in a journal every particular 
relating to the physical state of the child, whether in sickness or 
in health. 

‘ Vehrli, too, keeps a journal of all that relates to the children, 
from the moment of their admission ; where the natural disposition 
of each individual, his character, his religious, moral, and intellec- 
tual improvement, his application to work ; every thing, in short, 
which can bear relation to his future happiness, finds a place. 

‘ It is considered as a point of the first importance to pre- 
serve constant cheerfulness among the pupils, and render them 
habitually easy, lively, and active. Every thing is calculated to 
win their confidenee. Vehrli works with them, reads, talks, sings 
with them ; tells them stories; gives them their lessons ; admon- 
ishes, prays with them; nor does he leave them for a single 
moment. Industry and regularity, affection and gentleness, pru- 
dence and perseverance, triumph over all moral impediments, all 
perverse habits; and these poor children, twenty-four in number *, 
vagrants, beggars, picked up here and there, from the lowest 
state of wretchedness, received and attended to as they have been 
with parental kindness, instructed in their duty to God and man- 
kind, provided with constant work, and subjected to a regular 
plan of employment, which allows not the loss of a moment for 
Instruction, even at the time of their recreations ; these children 
have scarcely required punishment, in order to bring them to re- 
gularity and propriety of conduct.’ 


Of their accommodations and dress, the hours which they 
keep, their occupations, and their studies, we have this very 
satisfactory account from M. Rengger: 


‘ These individuals, together with their tutor Vehrli, inhabit 
two large rooms ; one of which is used for sleeping, the other for 
work and instruction. An outer building is made use of for their 
meals ; and during the summer they take their lessons in an open 
shed, built for the purpose, in a neighbouring grove. 

‘ The dormitory has no artificial heat, except what it receives 

rom the adjoining apartment. It is furnished with camp bed- 

stcads, palliasses, bolsters of straw, sheets, and a long thick quilt, 
which in winter is doubled. The Commissioners found the dor- 
mitory at all times perfectly neat and clean. 

‘ The children’s dress consists of coarse cotton in summer, and 
of cloth in winter: they always go bare-headed, and in summer 
wear neither shoes nor stockings, unless their work out of doors 
be such as to require it; the elder members mend their own 
clothes. The children rise at five in summer, and in winter at 





‘ * Towards the end of January, 1815, when the Report was 
first published, the number of Vehrli’s pupils was thirty.’ 
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six: when they have washed and dressed, and have said their 

rayers, they receive instruction during one half hour: then 
breakfast and work till half past eleven. They are allowed half 
an hour for dinner ; after which, for an hour, Vehrli gives them a 
sedentary lesson. From one till six in the evening they work ; 
then have their supper, and amuse themselves with various sports, 
till within half an hour of bed-time, which is devoted to instruc- 
tion, and concluded with prayer: they are generally in bed be- 
tween eight and nine o’clock. 

‘ This distribution of time varies, however, with the season : 
in summer they work rather longer, and sup an hour, or an hour 
and a half later: during winter, the evening instruction lasts from 
one to two hours before supper. ‘The average duration of manual 
labour is therefore ten hours in summer, and nine in winter: the 
inmaximum twelve hours, the minimum eight. During the greater 
part of the year, their sedentary instruction occupies two hours 
of the day; in winter, the time is increased to four. Sunday 
morning is devoted to religious exercises and instruction; after 
dinner they are again employed, for some hours, in learning, and 
the rest of the day is spent in walking,-and different athletic 
rames. 

‘: The children’s table is supplied from the kitchen of the farm- 
servants ; and their fare is the same, excepting only wine and 
meat; but the pupils never eat with either the servants or work- 
people. Their breakfast consists of soup, vegetables, milk, and 
bread; dinner and supper the same, with the addition of potatoes. 
The children have meat for dinner on Sundays ; they never drink 
water with their meals, but are allowed milk; their bread varies 
in its composition according to the price of corn, being a mixture, 
in different proportions, of wheat, barley, rye, and beans. Vebhrli, 
presiding at the head of the table, shares the meat with the child- 
ren, and some activity is required on his part; as, in the course 
of the two principal repasts only, he has one hundred and fifty por- 
tions to distribute. In the long summer evenings, when they sup so 
much later, the children are provided with a refreshment of fruit 
and bread. ‘The Commissioners, by tasting the food prepared for 
the scholars, satisfied themselves that it was of good quality and 
well dressed ; and they observed that the table was rather abund- 
antly than sparingly supplied. 

‘ They are taught reading, writing, drawing, singing, the ele- 
ments of grammar and geometry, with some explanation of the 
daily phenomena and different productions of nature. They 
learn as much of geography and the history of their own country 
as 1s likely to prove useful ; besides this, the variety of ways in 
which their judgments are called into exercise, and the moral and 
religious instruction which they receive, will be explained here- 
after. No regular order is followed in the arrangement of their 
lessons, but the children are engaged in one or the other study 
as they seem most inclined. It is observed in the Report, that 
however exceptionable the plan may be, where the great end of 
education is to develope the faculties of the mind, in which case 
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the pupils should be accustomed to fix their attention upon what- 
ever subject is presented to them ; yet it is liable to no objection 
where instruction is only a relaxation from manual labour; and 
the method has indeed been fully justified by experience. As 
there is a great difference in the age of the pupils, and some have 
resided a longer, some a shorter time at Hofwyl, it has been found 
necessary to divide them into two classes, which are separately at- 
tended to. The master generally addresses his questions to one 
pupil in particular, sometimes to the whole class ; but the Com- 
missioners advised that this latter method should be given up, be- 
cause the answer required from a whole class easily degenerates 
into words repeated and at random, and without attention. Most 
of the children when they came knew the alphabet, but scarcely 
any could read; the greater number of them now read with that 
ease, accuracy, and well-placed emphasis which is so seldom met 
with in schools. 

‘ The children are first taught to write upon slates, and it is 
only on Sundays that the elder are allowed pen and ink. Very 
few of them understood even the elements of writing, when they 
were admitted into the school, but the greater number now write 
a legible hand with perfect ease.’ 


This Report of M. Rengger contains many very curious 
extracts from Vehrli’s journal. ‘That gentleman’s talent for 
observation we readily admit, and M. Rengger dilates with 
much eloquence on the soundness of his judgment : but some 
of the extracts from this journal perplexed us much; and, 
being destitute of his experience, we confess that we should 
not have conceived some of the methods recommended by 
him to be the most conducive to the formation of a stable and 
vigorous understanding. For instance : 


‘<< T frequently overhear them” (he tells us) “‘say, one to the other, 
* Ah I know something !’ —‘ Well, I have something to tell Vehrli 
to-night.’ I often give them in the morning a question, to which 
they are to find an answer: for example, I say to one — Find me, 
in the course of the day, twenty substantives beginning with A, 
and let them all be the names of things to be met with in a well- 
furnished house. —To another — Find me five-and-twenty substan- 
tives belonging to objects which are only to be seen in skies. — 
To a third — Give me thirty adjectives that may be joined to the 
word house. When we have time enough, I make them write the 
words on their slates. 

‘“ In geography, such little problems as the following : 

‘« Tell me the names of twelve towns in Switzerland of which 
the initial letters are in alphabetical order, and in what eanton 
_ are situated. I try them in the same way with the rivers, 
and require them to point out their source and the direction in 
which they flow. I do the same with respect to the mountains, 
lakes, and valleys; and for this purpose, it is necessary to have a 
map which the children may examine whenever they like. 
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¢<¢ Tt will be evident that, by such methods, the children make a 
rapid progress in this study, without the sacrifice of any manual 
occupation. It is in this way that, while at work in the field, their 
minds are never idle, and during the time allotted for relaxation 
they look for the names on the map, or beg their master to point 
them out. 

‘« The following exercise appears to me particularly useful; a 
child is desired to find, in the course of the day, four bodies ten 
feet in length ; and in the evening he mentions what they are: or 
he is desired to make a list of twelve articles, of which one-third 
are five feet high, one-third six feet wide, and the other third 
eight feet long.” ’ 


M. Vehrli relates a great many droll stories about his 
pupils; such as that one was prevented from stealing apples 
by the moon rising; that he detected another who had long 
made depredations on the cheese in the pantry, but always 
denied the imputation very stoutly, by his extraordinar 
thirstiness ; that, when one of his pupils said that he had seen 
in the news-paper that two persons had been buried in the 
snow, one of his comrades asked him who they were, then 
where it happened and how it happened, and while he stood 
dumbfounded, another asked when it happened; and how 
soundly they all rated him for his ignorance of these circum- 
stances. — The following anecdote strikes us as diverting, and 
at the same time as evincing great quickness: ‘ mel said 
to his school-fellows, “I have just thought of a riddle for 
you; what is it that we can never overtake even though we run 
after it?” Yorg immediately answered, * It is our shadow.” 
He guessed the riddle easily because he had noticed Samuel 
running after his shadow, and trying to jump over it. But 
Madorli said, “ The riddle is a bad one; for now look at 
me,” and turning himself he ran with his face towards the 
sun, ** now have I not passed my shadow ?”’ 

The maintenance of each scholar annually is stated to 
amount to about 51. 14s. sterling: but in some years it has been 
estimated at only 3]. 8s. beyond the value of his work. The 
punishments are mentioned to be few in number; viz. short 
serious remonstrances, made without witness, or only in the 
presence of the other children; exclusion from the general 
meal; or, lastly, corporeal punishment: on which head it is re- 
marked by M. Vehrli ‘ that it is not advisable to make too much 
use of corporeal punishments in education, but it must be 
acknowleged that, when well chosen and fairly and temper- 
ately applied, they cannot but prove beneficial: that he finds 
it necessary to have recourse to the ferula, especially with the 
younger children: that with respect to the elder ones, if a 
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fatherly admonition proves insufficient, in pr eference to blows 
he makes use of a vigorous remonstrance ¢éte-a-téte, or sub- 
jects them to some mortification in presence of their com- 
races.’ 

The details relating to this School of Industry are much 
more ample than on any other subject in the Reports; and we 
think that they cannot but be deeply interesting to all those 
who are anxious for the instruction of the poor, ‘and who be- 
lieve that society has not yet exhausted all its means of re- 
claiming the profligate. Humane and benevolent individuals, 
whose inquiries are turned to the reformation of criminals 
and the prevention of juvenile delinquency, might here find 
an instance of labours usefully directed and successfully pur- 
sued. They will observe, it is true, in M. Vehrli’s proceed- 
ings some things ludicrous, some frivolous, and others of 
questionable utility but they will perceive, at the same time, 
much that is good, deserving to be admired, and worthy of 
being imitated. 

Of the other establishments of M. de Fellenberg, these 
Reports do not furnish us with materials on which we could 
ground any accurate judgment : but the notionswhich we have 
hitherto entertained on the benefit derived to bticty from the 
division of labour, do not induce us to be very sanguine about 
the combined character, which he seems desirous to form, 
of the labourer and the artizan. Except, ‘however, in the 
enumeration of the various departments at Hofwyl, we scarcely 
find a word mentioned of the manufactory of agricultural in- 
struments, or of the workshop employed in the. improvement 
of agricultural mechanism. — As to the success of M. de Fel- 
lenberg’s farming system, and the present condition of his 
estate, the only account of any consequence occurs in the 
translator’s preface. ‘ M. de Fellenberg’s estate,’ he tells us, 
‘ consists of nearly two hundred acres of land, of which the 
great proportion is poor and unpromising: it has, however, 
been considerably improved by the mode of tillage, and rota- 
tion of crops; and M. de Fellenberg has been at “considerable 
expence in draining, removing stones, deep ploughing or 
trenching, and the intr oduction of many useful agricultural 
implements. It was in the month of June that these remarks 
were made, but the crops at Hofwyl, though superior to 
those of the neighbouring farmers, were by no means equal 
to the expectations excited by the statements contained in the 
various publications on that subject.’ 
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Art. IX. A Narrative of Proceedings in Venezuela, in South 
America, in the Years 1819 and 1820; with general Observ- 
ations on the Country and People; the Character of the 
Republican Government, and its leading Members, &c.; also a 
Description of the Country of Caraccas ; of the Force of 
General Morillo; the State of the Royalists; and the Spirit of 
the People under their Jurisdiction. By George Laval Ches- : 
terton, late Captain and Judge-Advocate of the British Legion, 
raised for the Service of the Republic of Venezuela. 8vo. 
pp. 257. 7s. 6d. Boards. Arch. 1820. 


\ E have recently noticed two histories of disappointed ad- 
venturers, who sailed to join the Independents of South 
America. (Vol. xciii. p. 106. and p.109.) The present is a 
very analogous but a more important and instructive publi- 
cation; for Captain Chesterton reached head-quarters, wit- 
nessed the conduct of the patriot-Generals and authorities, 
and bears weighty testimony against them. His narrative 
may indeed be somewhat tinctured by individual feeling, but 
is convincingly ‘supported by facts and documents; and it cer- 
tainly deserves the attention of all those who may meditate any 
personal interference with the politics of South America. 

The barbarous manner in which the uncivilized Creoles 
carry on their warfare against the European Spaniards has 
rather the character of inhospitable envy, which would invade 
a prosperity that it is unable to create, and destroy an hu- 
manity that it knows not how to emulate, than the generous 
hostility of European conflicts. Tor instance : 


‘ A party of one hundred Spaniards, coming from Cariaco, were 
attempting to pass us, to make their way over the hills to Cumana. 
They were, however, perceived and attacked: but not till the 
had entered the bushes, and begun to ascend. Many of them 
were killed; and the captain commanding them, and three men, 
were made prisoners. 

‘ These were no sooner in the hands of the Creoles, than they 
were stripped naked and bound: General Urdaneta promised 
them their lives, but did not keep his word. It was now that 
we witnessed the manner of putting their prisoners to death, 
which filled all the British with horror. ‘These unfortunate men 
were taken to some distance from the camp, tied together, and 
speared at the back of the neck till dead. Their countenances 


became horribly disfigured, and each body had at least twenty 
wounds.’ 


In the progress up the Oronoko to Angostura, the follow- 
ing new fact of natural history occurs: we believe that the 
amphibious animal to which it refers is still a non-descript : 








‘ The next day we had a long journey before us, intending to 
reach Barancas, a town on the river Oronoko; and there take 
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shipping for Angostura. We consequently started at three o'clock 
in the morning, and at seven arrived at the river Coa, by far the 
largest we had yet crossed, and which consumed much time. We 
here found an old Indian residing, who obtained his living by 
transporting travellers over this river, and whose assistance was 
very welcome. 

‘It was here also I saw five amphibious animals, called by the 
natives “ chickwis.”” They appeared to me to resemble the sheep, 
and were just of that size. As we approached them, they betook 
themselves instantly to the water, and disappeared. They feed, I 
understand, upon herbs, and are exceedingly fat; tasting not un- 
like veal. The plains and waters of the Apure are said to abound 
with them.’ 


The General Bolivar is thus very unfavourably described, 
by one who, previously to his embarkation, considered this 
patriot as a second bites: sa and the deliverer of as vast 
a country as the theatre of that true hero’s greatness : 


‘ Bolivar is a native of Caraccas; and was, before the revolu- 
tion, one of the richest men in that province: possessing, besides 
considerable lands in the valley of Aragua, many houses in Carac- 
cas and La Guayra; independently of which he was left, at the 
death of his father, upwards of one hundred thousand dollars in 
ready money. He is thirty-seven years of age, ten of which he 
has past in a leading capacity in the revolution. 

‘ He is short and meagre : his hair is now grey, and his musta- 
chios quite white. His eyes are large and very light, and the 
general effect of his countenance is in the highest degree unpre- 
possessing. His voice is harsh and disagreeable, and his manners 
are cold and forbidding in the extreme. In short, having heard 
so much of this man, and my expectations being raised, my dis- 
appointment was great indeed. In conversation, his eyes are al- 
ways cast down, and he never looks any one in the face: merely 
answering yes or no; and appearing to wish not to go beyond 
these monosyllables, if possible. His dress consisted of a jacket 
resembling that of the British horse-artillery ; red pantaloons ga- 
looned with gold lace, a cap and feather like that of the ordinary 
British infantry, and his eravat, with a standing collar, put on with 
much study. 

‘He speaks French remarkably well, but very few words of 
English.’ 


The other Generals are characterized between pages 141. 
and 145., and the greater degree of humanity and merit is 
awarded to Paez: who, however, was not personally known 
to the author. 

While we observe that the morals of South America are 
described as indecently coarse and impure, (p. 152.) we should 
remember that such facts every where occur among the vulgar, 
and form the radical morality of human nature where men 
are thinly scattered, and without education and culture. 
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After having quitted the service of the patriots, Captain 
Chesterton visited La Guayra and Caraccas, which are well 
described. On the road between them we have this scene: 

‘ We shortly descended to a small but fruitful valley, in which 
stands the village of San Pedro. This we traversed, and again 
began to ascend. I was now about to witness one of the most 
superb and enchanting scenes in nature. Every part of this lofty 
range, from San Pedro, presents a picture of the richest fertility. 
At the mountain’s top, there is the most extensive and interesting 
view imaginable; and the whole presents one continued and un- 
interrupted prospect of cultivation. The valleys to the right and 
left, slopes of the mountains, as well as the summits, are planted ; 
and innumerable cottages, standing in situations the most extra- 
ordinary, add a pleasing diversity to the scene. The whole is, in 
short, picturesque and beautiful beyond conception. 

‘I had received an account of these mountains at Caraccas, 
which had considerably raised my curiosity; but far from being 
disappointed, no idea I had previously formed could do justice to 
the reality ; and I consider it to this day the most splendid spec- 
tacle which I have ever beheld.’ 


It is much to be wished that regions so favoured by 
nature should soon acquire that settled government, and that 
liberty of commerce, which are yet wanting to decorate with 
similar scenery the vast solitudes around. High praise is be- 
stowed on the Spanish General Morillo; to whose liberality, 
humanity, and generosity, the present author was greatly in- 
debted. The kindness shewn by all Spaniards to their 
slaves is stated to exceed that which is manifested in our own 
West-Indian islands. The most important step now requisite 
to prepare an useful Creole population, in these districts, is 
to decree that all persons of colour are born free. 

This book will be read with interest, but with melancholy 
reflections. How truly desirable must a change of govern- 
ment have been, where the pupils of the antient institutions 
had imbibed an ignorance so gross, and a perfidy so shameful, 
as those which are here represented to pervade the patriot- 
armies ! 


MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For FEBRUARY, 1821. 


POLITICS. 





Art. 10. Elements of a Plan for the Liquidation of the Public 
Debt of the United Kingdom, being the Draught of a Declar- 
ation submitted to the Attention of the landed, funded, and 
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every other Description of Proprietor of the United Kingdom ; 
with an introductory Address. By Richard Heathfield. 8vo. 
pp.47. 2s. Longman and Co. 1820. 


Art. 11. Further Observations on the Practicability and Expediency 
of liquidating the Public Debt of the United Kingdom ; with 
Reference particularly to the funded Proprietor: including 
some Considerations on Population and the Poor. By Richard 
Heathfield. 8vo. pp.123. 5s. Longman and Co. 

Whatever opinion may be entertained of the expediency of the 
scheme contained in these pamphlets, no doubt can exist of the 
patriotic spirit by which they are dictated, or of the anxious soli- 
citude of the author for our relief from financial distress, 
Alarmed at the prospect with regard to our productive industry, 
Mr. Heathfield makes an appeal to the man of property through- 
out the kingdom, in recommendation of an assessment (15 per 
cent.) not on income, but on capital, whether land, houses, mer- 
chandise, stock, or other property; the amount to be paid by 
gradual installments to government, for the purpose of cancelling 
the chief part of our debt and taking off all the injurious portion of 
our taxes. This plan, explained in different parts of these pamph- 
lets, (pp. 16. 27. of the ‘ Elements,’ and pp. 42. 46. 51. of the 
‘ Further Observations’) proceeds on the computation of the late 
Mr. Colquhoun, that the aggregate of real property in Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland is 2,500,000,0001.; to which adding 800,000,000I. 
of funded property, the assessment would take place on a total of 
3,300,000,0001. By submitting to this sacrifice, Mr.H. computes 
that we should save the payment of the very large sum of 
29,000,0001. in the annual interest of our national debt. 

This plan, similar in several respects to that of Mr. Ricardo, 
needs not at present be made the subject of discussion, being evi- 
dently unacceptable to the majority of both houses of parliament ; 
and being conceived, moreover, on a scale unnecessarily large. 
France, the Netherlands, Germany, the United States, in short 
every civilized country in the world, has contracted a public debt ; 
and our endeavour should be the extinction, not of the whole or 
even of the larger part of our annual dividends, but of such por- 
tions as would bring down our taxation to the level of that of our 
neighbours. France pays in taxes, town-dues, and imports of all 
kinds, between 35 and 40,000,000l. sterling, reckoning the gross 
amount, or, in other words, including the charges of collection. 
If our burdens, similarly calculated, amount, including poor-rates, 
to 70,000,0001., it remains to be seen whether a reduction to a 
medium sum, suppose 50,000,0001., would not suffice to place our 
productive industry on a level with that of our neighbours. . 

Mr. H. has given, in the Appendix to his ‘ Further Observations,’ 
a table of all the duties of excise and customs which he proposes 
to take off: but, while we cordially coincide with him in the ex- 
pediency of abrogating all burdens on necessaries, — such as salt, 
soap, leather, and beer, — we cannot equally concur in the repeal 
of duties on superfluities, such as spirits, tobacco, and pepper. — 

or 
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Nor would such repeal be necessary to the success of the author's 
plan ; since the product of our duties, when we have diminished 
their ratio, would still be large, so greatly does the cheapening 
of an article tend to increase its consumption. In short, it ap- 
pears probable that an assessment to the amount of only 5 per 
eent. of the national capital (yielding about 160,000,000I. sterling) 
would, in a great measure, accomplish our relief. 

A sacrifice of property, whether made on a large or a small 
scale, would not, in the opinion of Mr. H., be attended with much 
loss to the persons assessed: since money would be augmented in 
its power of purchase, and our men of property would become 
members of a wel! regulated and prosperous instead of a deranged 
community. This advantage, as far as it regards the land-holder, 
he thus states in p. 28. of the ‘ Further Observations :’ 

‘ The Conversion of a nominal into a real Rent. 

‘ A great Reduction of personal and domestic Expenditure. 

‘ The Deprivation of Excuse to the employed Peasant for Ap- 
plication for Parish or Public Assistance. 

‘ Relief from the Burthen of maintaining the unemployed capa- 
ble Poor.’ 

Mr. H. being often prolix, and unnecessarily “oe as a 
writer, we fear that he will be slighted by many who form their 
opinion from a cursory perusal, and are ill fitted to discover sen- 
timents of value when conveyed in a feeble style. He says with 
perfect truth that the burden of our debt cannot, by any effort of 
power or ingenuity, be thrown on the non-proprietor: the latter 
may be oppressed, but the re-action of his distress will unavoid- 
ably fall, in the shape of poor-rates or otherwise, on the middle 
and upper classes. He is farther right in stating that the habits 
of manufacturers, however efficient in a particular department of 
industry, render them comparatively helpless when the branch in 
question happens to be at a stand. We view with more doubt the 
arguments for the use of the spade in husbandry, and are inclined 
to consider emigration (discussed in p. 86, et seg.) as a der'niere res- 
source ; a measure of which the expediency is not yet demon- 
— and which in any event implies a considerable national 

oss. 


Art. 12. Observations on the injurious Consequences of the Re- 
strictions upon Foreign Commerce, addressed to the President of 
the Board of Trade. By a Member of the late Parliament. 
8vo. pp.87. 3s. Murray. 1820. 


A man of information and liberality here takes part with the _ 


supporters of the petition of the mercantile body, for a gradual 
abrogation of the existing restrictions on foreign commerce. He 
distinguishes our distress since the peace into_two periods, the 
year 1816, and the present time; attributing the former to the 
magnitude of the change from war to peace, the superabundance 
of personal labour, and the general fall in the money-value of pro- 
perty. The second period of distress (since 1819 inclusive) is 
ascribed, we believe with less foundation, to the disquietude ex- 
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cited by the act for the resumptien of cash-payments: but if on this 
point we dissent from the present writer, we give our unhesitatin 
assent to the injurious effects imputed by him to our multiplied re- 
strictions on the intercourse with foreign countries. These, in ad- 
dition to other disadvantages, have a tendency to render employ- 
ment more fluctuating; and it can never be too much regretted 
that the public have been so long familiar with legislative inter- 
ference as to consider the agriculturists, the merchants, and the 
manufacturers, as having divided and separate interests. 

Writing before the late reduction in the price of corn, the 
author (p.41.) fell into the general error that our tillage had not 
increased since the peace ; and he was not, of course, aware that 
our corn-laws were likely to become, in a great measure, inoper- 
ative. He argues against them as still exercising a pernicious 
influence, and as causing, by their injury to foreigners, a corre- 
sponding diminution of the exports of our merchandise. He 
contends, therefore, for the admission of foreign corn, whenever 
the home-price of wheat exceeds 55s.; a price below which it is 
not, in his opinion, likely to fall, the evidence before the Lords’ 
Corn-Committee in 1814 shewing that wheat cannot be raised and 
exported from the Continent for less than 50s. per quarter at the 
port of shipment. A permanent fall in the currency of our corn- 
market would, he is aware, affect a great number of persons, and 
be productive of considerable derangement and disappointment : 
the agriculturists must bid adieu to farther inclosure-bills ; and a 
portion of the land brought lately into tillage must be allowed to 
revert to pasture. As a compensation, we might anticipate a 
greatly extended export of our hardware, our printed cottons, and 
our woollens ; in short, of all articles in which, from our insular 
position, our inland navigation, our abundance in coal, and our 
command of capital, we possess a natural and permanent advantage 
ever our neighbours. An act for making foreign corn importable 
at all times, at a fixed duty, appears to the author less exceptionable 
than the existing corn-law ; although, if the rate of duty be con- 
siderable, it will evidently have the effect of making foreign corn 
a limited. medium of exchange for our industry, and therefore 
less effectual in calling it into action. 

The duty on Norwegian and Baltic timber, amounting almost to 
a prohibition, has had the effect of confining the export of that 
article from the north to a degree that has ruined almost every 
timber-merchant in Norway, Sweden, and Finland. Our mercan- 
tile readers will not have forgotten the interesting discussion that 
took place in the last summer on this subject, between Mr. Baring 
and the ship-owners. The latter, in the opinion of this writer, 
greatly over-rate the advantage arising to them from bringing 
timber from America: a trade fluctuating to the merchant cannot 
long be beneficial to the ship-owner; for the latter, as for the public, 
the true plan would be such a rate of duty as should give him the - 
option of either an American or a Baltic voyage. — On another 
measure, the lately imposed duty of 6d. per lb. on foreign wool, 
this author is equally severe: but it seems to us quite needless to 
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enlarge on the impolicy of such a law, in a 0 professing to 
export manufactured woollens. A less obvious disadvantage is 
our exposing Canada and Nova Scotia to an eventual loss b 
giving them at present the exclusive supply of our West-India 
colonies ; — a privilege which, like all unnatural advantages, is de- 
void of solid or lasting benefit to the countries invested with it, 
and may subject them, on the occurrence of a change of ministry, 
to an inconvenience not unlike that which the public of this country 
has experienced by the change from war to peace. 


POETRY and the DRAMA. 


Art. 13. An Expostulatory Epistle to Lord Byron. By Joseph 
Cottle. 4to. Is.6d. Cadell and Davies. 1820. 

We are really at a loss in what line of poetic composition to 
rank this singular and high-flown production. The language is in 
the Bombastes-Furioso tone, which would seem to raise it far 
above the sphere of all meaner satirists, and say 


** Sir, give place, 
You know you have not got a singing face :” 


so inflated are the strains in which Mr. C. has dared, like a good 
crusader of old, to run a tilt with the heathenish muse of Lord 
Byron. We presume that it is the terrible vision of the wicked 
Don Juan which has brought down such a weight of satirical 
vengeance on his Lordship’s head ; and we would just hint, in a 
friendly way, to Mr. Elliston, that he should be cautious how he 
allows too much scope to the freaks of this amusing genius on the 
stage of Drury, lest the vial of satiric wrath be in the next in- 
stance emptied on fis profane head, and he should be apostro- 
— in the indignant language which is thus directed at Lord 
yron : 
‘ Dost thou aspire, like a Satanic mind, 

With vice to waste and desolate mankind ? 

Toward every rude, and dark, and dismal deed, 

To see them hurrying on with swifter speed ? 

To make them, from restraint and conscience free, 

Bad as thyself, or worse, if such might be ? 


Disastrous man, from dreams of death arise ! 

No longer tempt the patience of the skies ! 
Confess, with tears of blood, to frowning Heaven 
The foul perversion of his talents given! — 

Let none, at death, despairing charge on thee 
Their blasted peace, in shuddering agony!’ &c. 


We cannot but think that such an anathema, denounced with 
more anger than good poetry, is a little too severe for Scripture- 
charity; and that a milder treatment would be quite as likely to 
reclaim such a poet from “ the errors of his ways.” 


Art. 14. Poems, by One of the Authors of “ Poems for. Youth, 
by a Family Circle.” 12mo. 3s. 6d. Boards. Baldwin and 


Co. 1820. 
P 2 This 
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‘ This is a very elegant little volume; pure and moral in senti- 
ment, correct and animated in poetical expression. The author 
tells us, in the advertisement, that the poems were written princi- 
pally between the ages of fifteen and twenty-one; and, as such 
juvenile performances, they are highly creditable to the taste of 
the composer: but several of them, at least, have moreover a de- 
gree of merit which needs not plead youth in extenuation of their 
faults. We will lay one or two of them before our readers; and 
we doubt not that they will join with us in our favourable opinion 
of the talents of the writer : 


‘ He scem’d to love her; and her youthful cheek 

Wore for a while the transient bloom of joy ; 

And her heart throbb’d with hopes she could not speak, 
New to delight, and mute in extasy. 

He won that heart in its simplicity, 
All undisguis’d in its young tenderness ; 

And, smiling, saw that he and only he, 
Had power at once to wound it, or to bless. 


‘ She gave to him her innocent affection, 

And the warm feelings of her guileless breast; 

And from the storms of life she sought protection, 
In his dear love, her home of earthly rest: 

In this sweet trust her opening days were blest, 
And joyously she hail’d her coming years ; 

For well she knew that even if distrest, 
There would be one kind hand to dry her tears. 


‘ He left her— and in trouble she awoke 
From her young dream of bliss; but murmur’d not 
Over her silent sufferings, nor spoke 
To any one upon her cruel lot. 
You would have deem’d that he had been forgot, 
Or thought her bosom callous to the stroke : 
But on her cheek there was one hectic spot, 
*Twas little, — but it told her heart was broke. 


‘ And deeper and more deep the painful flush 

Daily became ; yet all distress seem’d o’er, 

Save when the life-blood gave a sudden rush, 
Then “ trembled into silence as before.” 

At once too proud, too humble to deplore, 
She bow’d her head in quietness : — she knew 

Her blighted prospects could revive no more ; 
Yet was she calm, for she had heaven in view. 


She lov’d and she forgave him — and in dying 
She ask’d a blessing on his future years ; 

And so she went to sleep ; meekly relying 
Upon that power which shall efface all tears. 
Her simple turf the young spring flow’ret wears, 

And the pale primrose grows upon her tomb ; 
And when the storm its little blossom tears, 
It bows its head — an emblem of her doom.’ 


Some 
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Some of the poems are entitled ‘ Sonnets,’ and unusually, in 
English poetry at least, are devoted to the most sacred of subjects, 
such as addresses to the Deity. This has not, we confess, a plea- 
sing effect on our apprehensions : — but, whatever we call the fol- 
lowing effusion, it is both pious and interesting : 


‘ How oft beneath his blest and healing wings 

He would have gather’d me, and I would not! 
Like a weak bird, all heedless of my lot ; 
Perverse and idle in my wanderings. 

Now my soul would return, and trembling brings 
Her wearied pinion to its wonted rest ; 
And faint with its short flights and flutterings 
Would seek a refuge in its parent breast! 

O Father ! in thy mercy shelter me, 
For I am worn with mortal miseries ; 
My dark and earth-entangled spirit free, 

And plume it to ascend its native skies ; 
With loosen’d wing to thy high rest to soar, 
And never to desert its mansion more!’ 


The lines on ‘ Llanberis Pass’ are not so good as the rest, and 
we wish that they had not been placed at the end of the work, 
Whoever has visited that land of dreams must feel the feebleness 
of this representation of its aweful yet soothing grandeur. 

When we mention the generally accredited report that this pro- 
duction emanates from the Roscoe family, the reader will not be 
surprized at the degree of merit which it evinces. 


Art. 15. John Churchill, Duke of Marlborough. An Historic 
Play, in Five Acts. 8vo. 2s. Longman and Co. 1820. | 

Something peculiarly fascinating must be found in dramatic 
fame ; since, of all the‘literary failures which we are called to re- 
cord, we see none in which the shipwreck is so total as in the 
attempts at tragedy. We are sorry to be obliged to add ‘ John 
Churchill, Duke of Marlborough,’ to the long list of unsuccessful 
candidates for dramatic renown: but the very subject seems un- 
fortunate ; for, although a great hero, Marlborough is not a thea- 
trical hero; and as to Queen Anne and Mrs. Masham, we are 
irreverently disposed to laugh rather than to weep at their intro- 
duction on the stage. Whether Queen Anne, of the certainty of 
whose death we have such repeated assurances, has been dead 
long enough for scenic representation, or whether there be any 
thing in the character of that royal personage which unfits her to 
act as the depository of sublime and pathetic sentiments, we will 
not undertake to determine by any immediate process of reason- 
ing: but certain it is that even the entrances of Harley and 
St. John, and Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough, do not affect us as 
they ought ; though the ambition of Bolingbroke, and the avarice 
of the lady, might better qualify them for the stage than the un- 
masked Anne, or the court-chambermaid Masham. We shall try 


the effect of a scene on our readers; and (quovis pignore conten- 
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deremus) if we could witness it, we should find it the same that 
suddenly occurred to ourselves : 


‘ Scene II.— An Apartment in the Palace. 


‘ QUEEN and Mrs. MAsHAM discovered. 
© Queen. Masham, I’m sick of war, 
But yet I fear — 
‘ Mas. What fears my Queen ? 
‘ Queen. Why Marlborough’s Duke. 
Mas. Say rather Marlborough’s Duchess. 
Shall she be Queen, and stem my sov’reign’s mind ? 
* Queen. (sighs.) She was once my friend, 
Friend in distress, e’en in extremity. 
Masham, she’s too thy kinswoman, 
Her fault alone, love of her country, 
Though sometimes unruly. 
‘ Mas. (aside.) This must not be ; 
(Aloud.) Sometimes — nay, always. 
Queen. (thoughtful.) Then too her husband ; — 
Heav’n surely favours his victorious sword, 
That holds a dauntless fight for England’s glory ; 
Nay, contends for Europe’s welfare. 
‘ Mas. But then your brother 
* Queen. My brother —— (Knock at the door.) 
Ha! what knock is that ? 





Who on the sovereign’s privacy 
Dares thus intrude ? 


‘Enter MARLBOROUGH. 
¢ Marl. One who would ne’er intrude, 
Was his own safety solel 
‘ Queen. Heav’ns! the mighty victor. 
What an awful mien ! 
How prompt is rectitude, 
Yet not unmov’d. 
I alone have power to swerve his mighty soul, — 
Shame to my English heart. 
‘ Mash. (appears distressed.) Bane to my hopes —’tis Marl- 
borough’s Duke : 
So soon! so sudden ! 





Yet I must retire, 
I dare not stand oppos’d to his great presence ; 
Decency demands, 
And peril waits : 
My soul shrinks at thy sight, 
O more than King ! 
My friend and benefactor, — 
My country too — 
Ambition, O ambition! 
‘ While Masham is seating she continues moving slowly from 


the stage, then exit. Queen and Duke appearing lost in 
thought. 


© Remain 
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‘ Remain QuEEN and MARLBOROUGH. 
‘ Marl. (looks around.) She’s gone, the fiend !’ 


We were much edified by the ¢ragic pun in the follow passage : 


* Manet MARLBOROUGH. 
Marl. She’s gone, as all the furies fix’d had seiz'd her ! — 
Furies of France, the hostile fiends of England. 
More fell the Seine, than the fierce banks of Acheron, 
Or dark Cocytus, where Alecto bathes 
With more delight, than in proud Xanthus’ streams 
Lav’d Cytherea ere the siege of Troy, 
When — before — Paris — 
Paris ! — madd'ning name ! —’ 


Art. 16. Waterloo, a Poetical Epistle to Mr. Serjeant Frere, 
Master of Downing College, and Vice-Chancellor of Cambridge 
in 1820. 8vo. pp.28. Stodart. 1820, 

Often as we have ‘“ fought the fight” of Waterloo, it was some 
relief to find the present not a serious production: but our 
pleasure ended at this discovery ; for, whatever vivacity the author 
may have displayed in his poetical lampoon, it is still a lampoon ; 
and we never can lend our pens to the praise even of genius so 
unworthily employed as in personal satire, where no public 
interests are promoted by the just discharge of an unwelcome 
duty. In this last case alone, personalities are pardonable for 
their motive: but they should never be extended beyond the 
necessity of the example, and should betray no symptoms of 
inward satisfaction, but the contrary, in him who inflicts the in- 
dispensable scourging. 

So distinguished a scholar, and so highly respectable a man as 
Mr. Serjeant Frere, deserved any thing rather than this address 
from a professed member of his own university. What could 
have induced a person, capable of stringing a rhyme together, to 
write as follows ? 


‘ Further comparisons might be deemed odious, 
Wherefore at present I shall.not prolon 
To a much greater length this most melodious, 
Classic, and very edifying song : — 
My learned friend, respected Serjeant Frere, 
Pray for two minutes more lend me your ear ! 


‘ Your sinecure’s a very pleasant thing — 
The Master of a College with one student, 
May be indeed as happy as a king, 
But not so famous. I should deem it prudent, 
Since you will hardly shine by pedagoguery, 
To trust to something else. Nov without roguery, 


‘ Of eloquence you’ve an uncommon share :’ 


Some things are said of others among the principal academics, 
sull more gross and vulgar: — but we trust that the work will not 
| P 4 ascend 
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ascend above the shops of the inferior booksellers at the Univer- 
sity, or be found in any respectable room in College. 


Art. 17. The Cheltenham Mazl-Bag ; or, Letters from Glouces- 
tershire. Edited by Peter Quince, the Younger. Crown 8vo. 
5s. 6d. Boards. Warren. 1820. 

It is not more evident that, in the highest sort of poetry, the 
first inventor in time is the first in place also, than that, in the 
incalculably lower regions of humorous versification, he among 
us who led the way to a style of his own still reigns the unrivalled 
prince of that happy invention. Anstey, among comic rhymers, 
is what Homer is among epic bards. Not to pursue so strange a 
parallel farther than the necessary developement of the idea de- 
mands, we may remark that the one pre-eminent characteristic 
of genius is so to write of local manners and particular events, as to 
excite universal and everlasting interest. What the father of the 
epic has done in this way needs not be pointed out: but, if we 
may compare small things with great, our witty countryman de- 
serves to be recorded in his proper sphere, as an author who has 
combined the entertainment of his own age with that of all suc- 
ceeding periods in which good taste and good sense survive. The 
vivid reality of his,descriptions of Bath-society is still felt, long after 
most of the contemporary actors have disappeared from the scene ; 
and it will be felt for ever, because it is the reality of nature, — 
the judiciously selected and combined representation of perpetual 
follies and general characters. The imitators of Anstey, on the 
contrary, have always split on the rock of individuality. In their 
eagerness to be personal, they have necessarily been transient ; 
and, like painters of bad miniatures, they have in vain exhibited 
their pictures out of the family of the originals; or, rather, that 
portion of the family which was /et into the secret during the pro- 
cess of painting. 

We are party to be obliged to include Mr. Peter Quince in this 
extensive condemnation of the degenerate school of Anstey, one 
scholar alone in which we recollect at present as having caught 
in any degree the mantle of his master. We scarcely need men- 
tion the editor of the letters of “ The Fudge Family ;” although 
even he (we venture to predict) will, from the nature of his sub- 
jects, be forgotten, when Anstey still flourishes in imperishable 
fame. 

The present frequenters of Cheltenham will no doubt be able 
to assign to their respective owners the allotments of ridicule or 
approbation, which Peter Quince distributes among his friends and 
foes at that fashionable Spa; but we presume not, even with the 
help of his considerate initials, to furnish any key to his com- 
ments ; although in some cases the rhyme directs us with probable 
security. We should be sorry, however, if we could accurately 
decypher every name in the work, to add, in any one instance, cir- 
culation to such insignificant personalities : though we cannot think 
that the objects of Mr. Quince’s satire will feel much more pain, 
than the objects of his panegyric will feel pleasure, from his 
¢ Cheltenham Mail-Bag.’ 

The 
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The happiest attempts in the book are Miss Dolly Sketch’s two 
letters; in one of which she details her falling in love, and in 
the other the disappointment of her hopes. These, although the 
style is diffuse and often wanting in point, have some general 
power and effect ; and we will make an extract from each, in 
justice to the author. 


‘ From Miss Dorothy Sketch to Miss Bridget Fudge. 


‘ ’s Boarding House, Cheltenham. 
‘ It’s over, oh, Biddy, my darling ! it’s over, 

I’m quite in a fever I vow and declare, 
My heart beats so wildly —I ne’er shall recover — 

Oh! nothing can cure me — fans — water — or air ! 
The deuce take the fellow! so tenderly glancing, 

His eyes met with mine, and like lightning, my love, 
Every pulse in my frame in a moment set dancing, 

And I sank on my chair, hardly able to move ! 
Lord, what a confession! to think that your Doll 
Who once frowned on love as the height of all folly, 
And secure in the calm, quiet chill of her heart, 
Had long baffled Cupid’s most treacherous dart : 
Then think, only think! Biddy dear, in a minute 

My triumph is over — my quiet is gone — 
Oh Love! thy soft smile has some witchery in it, 

And never is felt till the bosom is won!’ 





Again, 
‘ Oh no, ’tis all settled, and Ma’ if she will, 
May refuse her consent, when he asks her to-morrow, 
But I’m his from this hour — through good fortune or ill, 
Through joy or disaster — through gladness or sorrow ! 
Oh were he but near me! thus seated alone, 
In my window, o’erlooking a parterre of roses, 
Where the loveliest bloom that creation puts on, 
The light of this rapturous moment discloses ! 
When the sweet breath of flowers is lovingly blown, 
Thro’ my casement’s light curtain, so languidly drawn ; — 
And each sigh of the breeze has a balm of its own, 
And each rose has the bright sparkling hue of the dawn. 
Did I wish he were near me ? —what, here by my side ? — 
With my heart fondly sighing o’er visions of bliss, 
What a heaven then were mine ! —tho’ it can’t be denied, 
Biddy, dear! ’tis much better, perhaps, as it is. —’ 


We subjoin the counter-part of the picture, from the 11th letter : 
‘ From Miss Dolly Sketch to Miss Biddy Fudge. 


‘ Cheltenham, 1820. 
‘ Oh! the morrow I longed for has come and departed, 
And now your poor Dorothy, quite broken-hearted, 
Sits down to unbosom herself to her Biddy — 
‘Well, well, did he come and propose for you, did he—?” 
Tis 
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‘Tis thus that I fancy I hear you exclaim, 

Whilst my heart's fairly bursting with anger and shame. 
But I'll tell you all patiently — oh that a wretch 

Such as him, should have ever beguiled Dolly Sketch ! 
He promised “ at twelve, — as his soul might be saved, 
He would start from his toilette, clean booted and shaved, 
And precisely at one,” (I’m particular, my love, 

To record every sentence he utter’d,) “‘ by Jove, 

He would be with Mama, on his knees to implore 

Her benignant permission to die and adore !””’ 


The denouement is really very good : 


‘ Only think, when dear Harry vouchsafed to request 
My deluder would « candidly open his mind, 
And Xe one fond feeling yet lived in his breast, 
He might well be assured ’twas returned in kind.” 
He yawned — and lisped out (with most sardonic grin 
Whilst his stiff’ner completely enveloped his chin,) 
‘¢ That as for the dear little angel, Miss Dolly, 
From the depth of his heart he lamented her folly. 
"Twas true he had bowed and looked tenderly at her, — 
That was all, ’pon his soul, that he knew of the matter, 
But if nature had been so indulgent to him 
In face and in feature — in stature and limb, 
And if the dear souls would not let him alone, 
But would die for his sake— what was then to be done ?” 
In short, I'm distracted —and never again 
Shall tranquillity reign in my bosom or brain. 
But oh! when some Bedlam receives me at last 
Will my Biddy refuse a sad sigh to the past ? 
Or a tear to the woes of her Dolly, whose heart 
In madness itself will not let her depart — 
But like poor Belvidera “ in madness will love her,” 
(For I’m sure in my soul I shall never recover,) 
Yes, even in my dungeon with demons beset, 
And of memory bereft, —I shall never forget 
My own darling Biddy : — when laid in the straw, 
Would she come and controul me —herword should be law! 
Ah, now my tears flow — with refreshing relief, 
And tears are a luxury even to grief. 
Though the bard may deny it — oh dear, I’m much better, 
And Mama has just brought me your last darling letter, 
With your charming account of the ball and hussars. 
Oh! who can help loving the heroes whose scars 
And mustachios are surely a passport to love — 
Ah, cold is the heart that their sighs fail to move — 
And senseless — and worthless the bosom must be 
That the smile of a victor can feel and be free! 
So to-morrow, please Heaven, Mama bids me sa 
We'll start for your chateau —for even the delay 
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Of an hour seems an age of most deep melancholy, 
Till my Biddy is clasped in the arms of her 
Dotty.’ 


In this quotation, our readers will have remarked the curious 
accentuation of sardonic: but Mr. Quince deals in odd specimens 
of quantity. For example; 


‘ Like the wig of Commodus bedizen’d with gold.’ P. 56. 
‘ Dive in the puddle on the gland pinéal.’ P. 111. 


Mr. Q. should also be admonished that what he calls an obolum, 
pages 12]. 222., is an obolus ; and that the line, 


‘ Where summer Jays smiling on wild beds of flowers,’ 


page 48., is guilty of one of the most vulgar errors of the day. 

Some tolerable lines on Shakspeare occur at the end of the 
book ; and a very dull contribution from a friend of Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, in which Aristotle is made to utter some utterly 
muddy metaphysics. 


EDUCATION. 


Art. 18. Stories of Animals; intended for Children between 
Five and Seven Years old. 12mo. 2s. 6d. half-bound. Harvey 
and Darton. 1820. 

In this compilation from Bingley’s “‘ Animal Biography,” and 

a few other works, the stories are judiciously chosen, and the en- 

gravings are remarkably good. 


Art.19. Old Friends in a New Dress; or Familiar Fables in 
Verse. 12mo. 6d. Harvey and Darton. 1820. 
Several of “‘ Asop’s Fables” are here presented in lively rhyme, 
with the hope, which we think is well founded, that young people 
may attend more readily to the moral from finding it included in 
the verses. Various neat cuts are added. 


TRAVELS. 


Art. 20. A Journey round the Coast of Kent ; containing Re- 
marks on the principal Objects worthy of Notice throughout 
the Whole of that interesting Border, and the contiguous Dis- 
trict; including Penshurst and Tunbridge Wells; with Rye, 
Winchelsea, Hastings, and Battle, in Sussex ; being original 
Notes made during a Summer Excursion. With a Map. By 
L. Fussell, Esq. 8vo. pp. 304. 9s. Boards. Baldwin and Co. 
We feel, on closing this agreeable volume, the same sort of 

sensation which persons generally experience on leaving a mail- 

coach ;——a whirling motion in the head, as if we were still travel- 
ling ;— an indistinct representation in the mind of many objects 
which have passed vividly before our eyes. We know, however, 
that we have had an amusing and intelligent fellow-traveller, and 
we recommend him as an excellent chaise-companion for the 
Kentish tourist. 


AG RI- 
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AGRICULTURE, 


Art. 21. The Agriculture of a District in the South of France. 
Translated from the French of the Baron Picot de la Pey- 
rouse, &c. To which are added, Notes by a recent Traveller 
in France. 8vo. pp. 105. Harding. 

The district here reported is the canton of Montastruc, 
situated a short distance to the north-east of Toulouse, and 
nothing can be conceived more wretched and miserable. The 
Baron himself is a sensible man, and on his own estate has been 
endeavouring for some years to introduce a variety of improve- 
ments: but the buildings, the implements of husbandry, the 
mode of paying labourers, and the course of tillage, are all 
execrable. There are two sorts of labourers, metayers or 
bordiers, and overseers. 

‘ The dordiers are obliged to perform, at their own expence, 
all the work of agriculture, transporting provisions of all kinds, 
straw, dung, collecting litter, digging ditches, providing them- 
selves with all the necessary instruments and utensils of hus- 
bandry ; they hold on lease all kinds of animals, even the labouring 
oxen ; they share with the proprietor every species of production 
derived from the plough. In extensive farms, the proprietor 
takes first from the produce a fixed quantity of hectolitres of 
corn, according to the goodness of the land. The bordiers are 
very poor; they desire only to live from day to day: no improve- 
ment is expected from them ; and, as they are partners with the 
proprietor, they oppose every thing he would introduce, espe- 
cially if he require the least alteration or change in the rotation 
of crops. The dordiers are only tolerated upon such estates as 
the proprietor cannot, or will not superintend. 

‘ The overseers, on the contrary, have no part of the produce ; 
they receive wages only: by custom, five hectolitres (14 bushels 
1 peck English) of wheat, as much rye or maize, and 18 francs 
(15s.), 20 francs (16s. 8d.), or 30 francs (1]. 5s.), each plough ; 
but we allow them the liberty of sowing on their own account 
a certain portion of land in flax, beans, haricots, pease, or 
maize. 

Reapers, likewise, are often bound in various services to the 
proprietor ; for instance, a certain number of gratuitous days for 
mowing and making hay ; or for draining, ditching, making roads, 
&c. ‘These reapers (solatiers) are always hired in couples, many 
months before harvest, in the proportion usually of a man and 
woman to a plough: they are engaged to weed the crops, an 
operation which they perform very ill, to bind the sheaves, knock 
or tread out the corn, dress it, &c. &c.; and they receive a cer- 
tain proportion of the grain for their trouble. The breed of 
domestic animals is as bad as the rest of the rural apparatus: 
lean, badly-shaped, and neglected: nevertheless, the Spaniards 
resort in crowds to this district for the purchase of mules, and 
the consequence is that horses are not bred. The great farm- 


houses, we are gravely told, are almost all provided with a flock 
of 
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of sheep, varying between a hundred animals and thirty !! The 
butchers of Barcelona are the great consumers of these vast 


flocks; which, from utter ignorance and inattention, are destroyed 


about once in three years by the rot. Animal manure is the onl 
kind used in this canton, and three-fourths of the arable land 
have not received any for several years. 

Even the culture of the vine does not seem to be better under- 
stood than the culture of any thing else. In planting, they mix the 
soft grapes with the hard, the late with the early, and the white 
with the black ; preferring those which yield most, and which are 
generally the worst, to others which would improve the quality of 
the wine. The oldest plants give the best wine, and a long 
course of years is necessary to bring them to perfection. A 
hectare, two English acres, of a vineyard of ordinary quality, 
produces from nine to twelve hectolitres, more than two pipes, of 
wine. — Fruits of all sorts are abundantly cultivated, but peaches 
and nectarines with little success, as the climate in this southern 
district of France does not suit them; the transitions being too 
rapid from frosts to severe heats. —l’owls are bred to a great 
extent: every maitre-valet, or bordier, being obliged to rear the 
poultry at his own expence, and to pay to the proprietor annually 
150 eggs, five couples of chickens at Midsummer, five of capons 
at All-saints, and five of hens at Martinmas, for each plough. 
Turkeys are brought in immense numbers from the department 
of Lot: during the day, they are sent into the fields and vine- 
yards, where they feed on decayed herbs; at night, when the 
animals return, they are fed and fattened with the squeezed 
husks of the grape, well diluted in water! “ Oh suavis anima !” 
Without any other care or expence, after two months’ keeping, 
they are killed, and sold usually at double their prime cost. 

he notes which accompany this brief memoir are by no means 
the least interesting part of it: indeed, many of them possess 
great merit. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Art.22. An Essay on Spanish Literature ; containing its History, 
from the Commencement of the Twelfth Century to the pre- 
sent Time; with an Account of the best Writers, in their seve- 
ral Departments, and some critical Remarks: followed by. a 
History of the Spanish Drama, and Specimens of some of the 
Writers of the different Ages. Dedicated, by Permission, to 
His Excellency the Duke of San Carlos, Ambassador from his 
Catholic Majesty to the Court of London, &c. &c. By A. 
Anaya. 12mo. 5s. Boards. Boosey and Son. 

In our Ixxth volume, p.448., we have given an elaborate epitome 
of Bouterweck’s History of Spanish Literature; which, if we 
mistake not, contains in little compass a fuller and more complete 
account of the progress of authorship in Spain than we find in 
the introductory part of the volume before us. Suffice it now to 
observe that Mr. Anaya divides his chronicle into four epochs; 
of which the first extends from the birth of the Castilian language 


to 
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to the close of the reign of Don Juan the Second. The next 
period stretches from about 1500 to 1684; and it is maintained 
that a mere enumeration of the writers who then ficurished would 
suffice to display the richness of Spanish literature: but a select 
list of the more prominent would have been preferable to this 
vague assertion. A third period is characterized as one of deteri- 
oration and declension, but no attempt is made to limit its duration. 
A fourth and concluding epoch is made to involve several of the 
former subdivisions, and to reach frem the revival of letters to our 
own times. Little neatness or philosophy is displayed in these 
prefatory arrangements. 

The principal topics of literature are next classed under dis- 
tinct heads ; and a separate chapter is allotted to the enumeration 
and commentary of works of history. Another chapter treats of 
novels, in which department the Spaniards have excelled more 
than in the historic; though still they are not intitled, as the au- 
thor pretends, to claim Amadis of Gaul, which is of Portuguese 
origin. The third chapter marshals the competitors for the prize 
of eloquence ; at the close of which, various religious and moral 
works, epistles, fragments of criticism, and other miscellanies; are 
enumerated: but the catalogue is a dry list of titles, not a critical 
appreciation of relative or positive excellence. A fourth chapter 
treats of poetry, which is divided into lyric, epic, and dramatic: 
it is in the latter department that the Spaniards have especially 
excelled; and their greatest dramatist is Calderon. We shall 
therefore copy M. Anaya’s account of him : 

‘ D. Pedro Calderon de la Barca was born at Madrid, in the year 
1601, of noble parents. The occurrences of his life are very similar 
to those of Lope de Vega. Both followed in their youth a military 
career, and consecrated the last years of their lives to religion; 
both gave early testimonies of their talents, since Lope, as has 
been related, began to write comedies for the stage at eleven or 
twelve years of age, and Calderon at fourteen. Both were the 
admiration of their contemporaries, with this difference, that 
Lope having lived in the reigns of the two Philips, the Second 
| Third, monarchs averse to theatrical entertainments, only 
obtained the applause of the public, whilst Calderon enjoyed the 
favour of the court and the protection of Philip the Fourth, .who 
used to divert himself with paying court to the Muses. * 

‘ The comedies of Calderon are more regular than those of 
Lope de Vega, not because the art had greatly advanced in the 
short space of time that intervened between the two writers, or 
had been improved and ameliorated by the last writer; but Cal- 
deron having only composed a hundred and twenty comedies and 
tragedies, and about a hundred autos sacramentales, a number it 
must be confessed considerable, but at the same time very in- 
ferior to that of his predecessor's works, had more time to 











< * It is believed that Philip the Fourth composed those comedies 


which pass under the name of Un Ingenio de esta corte, (a man 
of letters of this court.)’ 
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polish and perfect his dramas before they were exposed to public 
view. 

‘In his comedies, which are of three sorts, viz. de TJ'eatro, 
Heroicas, and de Capa y Espada, “ he introduced,” says Luzan, 
“‘ repartees, ready wit, sudden attachments, night-rounds, clan- 
destine entrances, strictness of honour, duelling, ladies that are 
haughty, yet at the same time of easy approach and always ready 
to cheat their fathers and brothers; in short, an exaggerated 
picture of the gallantry of the times. They contain,” adds the 
same author, “ the chief art of all, which is that of interesting the 
spectator or reader, and hurrying him on from scene to scene, 
not merely without weariness, but with an eager desire to witness 
the catastrophe; a most essential quality, which not many of the 
poets of other nations, who have been great observers of rules, 
can boast of possessing. ‘That censure is not ill-founded,” con- 
tinues Luzan, “ which attributes to him a want of variety in his 
subjects and characters ; but in a writer who possesses the superior 
qualifications of Calderon and the fascination of his style, many 
faults may be excused and may be even noticed as evidences of 
skill; till another shall come, who, emulating his beauties, is 
free from his defects. As this has not yet been beheld amongst 
us, Calderon retains almost all his original fame; he has served 
and still serves as a model of excellence, and his comedies are 
the most available treasures of our theatres.” * 

‘ Some German critics consider Calderon as superior to all the 
dramatic authors who have written in the modern languages. 
Schlegel calls him the poet by excellence ; and, amongst other 
eulogiums, says that his works are wrought up with consummate 
skill, and that no other dramatic writer has painted the passions 
and affections in such poetical colors.’ 

An appendix describes the metres and forms of verse in use 
among Spanish poets. 

To this preliminary matter, which notices the titles of the prin- 
cipal books worth including in a Spanish library, is attached an 
anthology of fifty pages, containing specimens, both in prose and 
verse, from the writings of the more remarkable authors who are 
mentioned in the previous dissertation.. These extracts are chro- 
nologically arranged, beginning with fragments from the ballads 
about the Cid, which are dated in the twelfth century, and are 
succeeded by some prosaic or some poetic composition of each 
succeeding age. In general, specimens of both classes are 
provided. ‘The finest of these appears to us to be an Ode written 
in the sixteenth century by Fray Luis de Leon, intitled Profecia 
del Tajo, which occurs at p. 149.; it is, however, only an imita- 
tion of Horace’s prophecy of Nereus.— Iriarte is the newest of 
the writers who have been permitted to contribute to this gar- 
land. We give one of his epigrams. 
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‘* Luzan, La Poética, hb. 1. cap. 1. 
‘ «& Ala 
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‘< Ala Abeja semejante, 
Para que cause placer, 
El epigrama ha de ser: 
Pequeno, dulce y punzante.”’ 


This thought is not very uncommon: viz. that the epigram, like 
the bee, should be little, soft, and stinging. 

For persons disposed to learn the Spanish language, this intro- 
ductory book may have its convenience: the literary catalogue 
will excite curiosity; and the select passages supply amusing 
lessons. 


Art. 23. A Mother's Journal during the last Illness of her 
Daughter, Sarah Chisman. With a Preface, &c., by Jane 
Taylor. Second Edition. 12mo. $s.6d. Boards. Holds- 
worth. 1820. 

Perhaps the strongest objection that exists against publishing such 
youthful religious biography as the present volume contains may 
be found in page 103., where the subject of the memoir is recorded 
to have said, ‘ When I was quite a little child, I used to read the ac- 
counts of the deaths of good children, and think that when I came 
to die, I would use the same expressions which they did: —I1 never 
thought, Mamma, of bezng like them, which was all I ought to have 
thought of, you know.’ — Religious parents, however, will be in- 
terested by this simple and affecting narrative, and struck with 
the comfort which this child received in her dying moments from 
having her memory well stored with passages of Scripture, and with 
hymns, which she applied to her own circumstances. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


So much good sense and true politeness distinguish the letter 
of A Real Friend, that it would be very agreeable to us to insert 
it among our Correspondence, and we doubt not that it would be 
equally acceptable to our readers: but the qualities by which the 
writer is distinguished will enable him to perceive, and to con- 
cede, that in printing it we should depart from our proper line of 
duty, and open an inconvenient door to extra-official innovation. 





The letter from Boston is received, but we know nothing of the 
work mentioned in it, and our hands are sufficiently full. 





We hoped and designed to advert in this Number to a proposed 
legislative measure, respecting which several pamphlets are before 
us, and towards which our attention has been called by a friendly 
writer, in the name of a sacred cause which we can never desert : 
but we have been disappointed, and our intentions frustrated. 





oc The Appenpix to our last Volume was published with the 
January Number, and will be found occupied by the usual portion 
of Fore1Gn LITERATURE, &c. 
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